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Foreword 


The  Survey  idea  is  now  widespread  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time  there  are  at  least  two  hundred  cities 
with  their  organizations  either  conducting  surveys,  preparing  for 
them  or  enquiring  definitely  about  them.  This  number  does  not  in- 
clude the  many  similar  investigations  either  under  way  or  under  pre- 
paration in  rural  districts  throughout  the  continent. 

A  number  of  surveys  of  a  preliminary  nature  have  been  made  in 
Canada.  The  Joint  Boards  of  the  Department  of  Temperance  and 
Moral  Reform  in  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Department  of  Social 
Service  and  Evangelism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have  directed 
through  their  experts  eight  surveys  in  cities  and  one  in  a  rural  district 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  four  more  to  be  undeHaken  and  completed  by  midsummer.  Alto- 
gether they  will  embrace  cities  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskat- 
chewan, Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  large  rural  communities  in 
Manitoba  and  Ontario. 

The  elements  and  the  purposes  in  view  in  the  limited  survey  in 
London  were  these: 

Two  investigators — one  on  education  and  the  other  on  social  and 
industrial  problems — were  brought  to  the  city  to  co-operate  with  the 
Men's  Federation  of  London  to  study  the  educational,  social  and  in- 
dustrial needs  of  the  city. 

These  needs  were  studied  in  relation  to  each  other,  the  whole 
field  of  city  life,  and  the  social  and  religious  responsibilities  of  the 
citizens. 

The  religious,  social  and  industrial  conditions  were  considered 
with  special  reference  to  the  wage-earning  population;  and  in  all 
cases  to  people  as  individuals  or  as  social  groups,  and  not  to  institu- 
tions or  the  machinery  of  government  or  industry. 

The  aim  is  to  present  the  findings  of  the  investigation  through 
the  report.  Welfare  Exhibit,  press  and  platform  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  clear,  forceful  and  convincing. 

The  Survey  has  necessarily  been  limited.    'Only  in  three  or  four 

special  fields  can  it  be  said  to  be  exhaustive.    The  Men's  Federation 

\\  had   only   recently   organized  the   men  of  all  the  churches  in   the 

city  for  social  service  and  was  just  beginning  its  work  when  it  was 

suggested  that  a  Survey  was  needed  upon  which  to  base  a  thorough- 
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going  programme.  With  this  purpose  in  view  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Boards  of  the  Methodist  and  Pres'byterian  Churches 
for  the  services  of  their  investigators,  under  whose  guidance  all  the 
work  has  been  done. 

The  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  Federation  was  given 
throughout  the  whole  Survey;  and  over  fifty  men  have  at  various 
times  assisted.  All  the  findings  have  been  presented  to  the  various 
committees  of  the  Men's  Federation.  The  recommendations  found 
throughout  the  report  are  from  them,  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
Executive.  The  members  of  the  Executive  are:  Rev.  T.  H.  Mitchell, 
Sheriff  Cameron,  Mr.  J.  H.  Chapman,  Mr.  J.  K.  McDermid,  Rev. 
Canon  Tucker,  Mr.  Ed.  E.  Reid,  Mr.  A.  M.  Hunt,  Mr.  Henry  Macklin, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Harvey,  Rev.  H.  H.  Bingham,  Rev.  W.  R.  Mcintosh,  Mr. 
J.  F.  (Maine,  Mr.  E.  A.  Gibson,  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox,  Mr.  John  Mac- 
Pherson,  Mr.  H.  B.  Ashplant,  Prof.  James  Bowman  and  the  secretary, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lyons. 

The  purpose  of  the  Survey  was  and  is  constructive.  There  was 
no  thought  of  humiliating  the  city.  The  aim  was  to  understand  the 
actual  living  conditions,  to  make  recommendations  where  corrective 
action  is  necessary,  and  to  acquaint  the  citizens  generally  with  both 
facts  and  needs.  Follow-up  action  is  now  clearly  a  matter  of  local 
necessity  and  responsibility. 

WALTER  A.  RIDiDELL, 
A.  J.  WM.  MYERS, 


History  and  Civic  Life 

The  City  of  London  to-day  is  the  metropolis  of  Western  Ontario; 
in  the  vision  of  the  early  military  travellers  to  the  Forks  of  the 
Thames  it  was  designed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  all  Canada.  Over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  Governor  Simcoe — ^the  pioneer 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada — dreamed  of  the  establishment  at  the 
Forks  of  Georgina-upon-Thames,  a  city  safe  from  foreign  invasion, 
industriously  prosperous,  with  its  port  continually  visited  by  small 
Ncraft  from  the  Atlantic.  Littlehale,  in  his  diary  records  a  visit  of  the 
Governor  on  his  return  from  Detroit  upon  March  2,  1793.  "The 
Governor,"  he  writes,  ''wished  to  examine  the  situation  and  its  en- 
virons  |He  judged  it  to  be  a  situation  eminently  calculated 

for  the  metropolis  of  all  Canada."  Unfortunately  for  history,  no 
doubt,  Governor  Simcoe  was  transferred  to  the  West  Indies  in  1796 
before  his  dream  could  become  more  than  a  matter  of  record;  and 
the  river  upon  which  he  based  his  hopes  has  so  changed  its  character 
that  it  is  not  even  included  in  projected  canals. 

The  departure  of  a  Governor,  however,  could  not  do  more  than 
delay  the  founding  of  a  city.  In  the  first  years  of  the  19th  century 
settlers  found  their  way  into  the  forest  of  Middlesex,  or  of  London 
District,  as  it  was  then  called;  and  charred  clearings  marked  the 
early  homesteads.  A  mill  operated  near  Byron,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  farmers  to  the  north  a  ferry  was  established  below 
the  Forks  in  1818.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  the  Beverleys, 
who  operated  it,  suffered  greatly  from  ague.  Many  a  tim-e  the  farm- 
ers were  compelled  to  wait  hours  until  some  one  of  the  family  would 
cease  shaking  sufficiently  to  ferry  them  over.  In  the  fall  of  1826 
Peter  MacGregor,  a  hotel  keeper  below  the  ferry,  could  no  longer 
resist  the  charms  of  Lavina  Pool,  of  Westminster,  and  they  were 
married.  Together  they  commenced  the  first  clearing  in  London. 
Two  Irishmen  quickly  followed;  and  then  Abram  Carroll  opened  the 
first  house  of  entertainment.  In  the  same  year  an  Act  was  passed 
in  Parliament  providing,  among  other  things,  "for  the  establishment 
of  the  district  town  of  London  in  a  more  central  district."  Col.  M. 
Burwell,  with  Freeman  Talbot  and  Benjamin  Springer  as  his  chain 
bearers,  thereupon  surveyed  the  first  townsite;  the  district  now 
bounded  by  Wellington  Street  on  the  east.  North  Street  (now  Carling 
Street)  on  the  north,  and  the  river  on  the  south  and  west.  In  the 
following  spring  Quarter  Sessions  and  Assize  Courts  were  held;  and 
the  existence  of  London  received  full  legal  recognition. 
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The  manifestation  of  the  social  instinct  in  men  by  grouping  to- 
gether, the  movement  of  population  towards  a  centre,  was  character- 
istic of  a  century  ago  as  it  is  of  to-day.  Lots  within  the  new  town- 
site  were  large  and  cheap;  and  in  less  than  twelve  months  thirty- 
three  families  were  grouped  along  the  river,  representing  a  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  people.  The  church  e'utered  with 
the  people  and  the  school  was  opened  in  1828.  Before  another  year 
had  passed  sufficient  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
government  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  Post  Office,  with  its  weekly 
mail,  from  first  concession  of  Westminster  to  the  village.  The  ague 
of  the  Beverleys  made  necessary  the  erection  of  a  bridge  at  the  foot 
of  York  Street;  and  the  increased  trading  facilities  thereby  afforded 
enabled  an  enterprising  citizen  to  start  the  first  large  scale  industry,  a 
tannery.  The  Blackfriar's  Bridge  was  erected  early  in  the  Thirties. 
There  has  been  left  for  us  a  picture  of  the  bridge  in  the  troublous, 
uncertain  days  of  '37,  with  a  stern  sentinel  stationed  at  each  end, 
although  at  that  particular  time  the  water  was  so  low  that  the  river 
could  be  crossed  in  the  darkness  at  any  place  without  danger. 

No  aspiring  metropolis  can  become  a  metropolis,  however,  with- 
out a  disseminator  of  news  and  a  moulder  of  public  opinion  Accord- 
ingly, in  1831  there  appeared  in  London  the  first  newspaper  west  of 
Hamilton,  owned  and  edited  by  Ed.  A.  Talbot.  The  community  then 
had  a  method  of  expression,  a  means  of  advertisement.  It  proved 
advantageous  to  the  merchants.  Messrs.  Smith,  Matheson,  Moore  & 
Company  were  enabled  to  inform  their  debtors  that  pork  and  wheat 
would  be  recognized  as  legal  media  of  exchange  for  the  pajnnent  of 
debts;  others  would  receive  part  cash  for  good  pork.  The  paper 
attracted  to  the  community  other  professional  men — two  lawyers  at 
first,  and  Dr.  Archibald  Chisholm.  Dr.  Chisholm  some  years  later 
erected  out  on  the  Hamilton  Road  a  hospital  capable  of  providing  for 
forty  patients.  The  social  forces  of  the  community  were  now  com- 
plete; communication  with  the  outside  world  was  established;  pro- 
visions were  made  for  life  and  death,  physical,  moral  and 
spiritual;  and  the  open  hospitality  of  the  pioneer  days  gave  to  the 
little  community  all  necessary  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
"social  instinct." 

BEGINNING  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  future  history  of  London  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  ele- 
ments found  in  the  early  community.  Until  1854  the  town  was 
represented  in  the  County  Council.  Its  own  government  until  July 
28th,  1847,  was  by  a  Board  of  Police;  thereafter,  until  incorporation  as 
a  city  on  September  21st,  1854,  by  a  Town  Council.  The  actions  of  the 
councils  in  the  early  days  were  manifold— from  the  granting  of 
money  for  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  railroad  in  1853,  the 
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granting  of  £200  to  the  'Mayor  "for  his  services  as  Mayor  and  as  a 
director  of  the  railway,"  to  the  reprimanding  of  obstreperous  mem- 
bers at  meetings,  and  even  the  adjournment  of  meetings  because  of 
the  unruly  actions  of  one  member  who  imbibed  at  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment. 

Before  1845  communication  was  regular  and  frequent  with  out- 
side towns  Daily  mail  connection  had  been  established  with  all  towns 
on  the  road  from  Montreal  to  Amherstburg  and  with  St.  Thomas 
and  Port  Stanley.  Thrice  a  week  connection  was  made  with  Samia; 
and  twice  with  Goderich.  The  opening  of  the  Great  Western  in  1853 
assured  better  transportation;  and  from  that  date  the  growth  of  the 
city  was  fairly  rapid.  A  land  boom  followed  in  1853-1854,  during 
which  lots  on  Dundas  Street  near  Waterloo  Street  sold  for  $100  a 
foot.  The  modem  building  era  began  in  1854-1855  with  the  erection 
of  the  Tecumseh  Hotel.  In  1859  the  value  of  new  structures  was 
$81,000.  By  1863  the  city  had  recovered  from  the  inevitable  break 
following  the  boom.  In  that  year  the  rental  of  real  estate  was 
$155,977;  the  yearly  assessed  value  when  rental  was  not  assessed 
was  $123,335,  a  total  of  $279,332.  The  taxable  income  was  $451,200; 
the  total  of  personal  property  $521,000. 

Of  the  later  development  of  the  social  institutions  and  the  life  of 
the  city  only  a  few  dates  and  facts  may  here  be  given  indicative  of 
the  tendencies  manifested  in  the  social  life.  Education  early  received 
consideration.  In  1841  there  was  a  Common  School  Board.  Three 
years  later  Rev.  Benjamin  Cronyn  was  given  the  imposing  title  of 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  Town  of  London  and  instructed 
to  district  the  town  for  school  purposes.  He  did  so  according  to 
wards.  In  1849  a  Union  School  was  established,  and  in  1851  the 
Central  School  was  opened.  The  London  District  Grammar  School 
had  been  built  in  1834  at  Long  Point;  in  1878  the  present  site  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute  on  Dufferin  Avenue  was  secured  for  it.  In  1863 
Huron  College  was  opened;  in  1874  the  Separate  School  system  was 
organized;  in  1878  Western  University  was  incorporated,  and  in  1882 
the  Medical  College  was  opened. 

The  church  life  developed  rapidly  side  by  side  with  the  growth  of 
the  community;  and  fraternal  organizations,  after  the  first  Masonic 
Lodge  in  1829,  have  been  a  strong  influence  in  the  social  life  of  the 
<jity.  Volunteer  fire  brigades,  it  is  said,  are  admirable  groups  for  the 
training  of  young  men  for  citizenship.  London's  citizenship  was  well 
fostered  for  many  years,  for  the  volunteer  brigade,  organized  in  1842, 
was  not  superceded  by  the  permanent  salaried  force  until  1873.  From 
the  earliest  days  London's  citizens  have  been  charitable.  In  1847  a 
shed  was  erected  on  the  market  square  for  the  sick  and  destitute 
immigrants  who  were  then  arriving  in  the  town.  During  the  cholera 
plague  of  1849  an  isolation  hospital  was  opened.    In  1855  a  committee 
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was  appointed  to  secure  grounds  for  a  city  hospital.  During  the 
hard  winter  of  1859  a  soup  kitchen  was  opened  by  the  City.  In  1862 
a  house  was  leased  for  a  hospital.  Seven  years  later  the  first  orphan 
asylum  was  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  the 
Protestant  Home  followed  in  1875,  with  the  Women's  Refuge  in 
1876.  In  the  same  year  the  City  Hospital  was  opened  on  South 
Street;  although  it  was  not  until  1898  that  the  present  'building  was 
planned. 

The  promotion  of  industry  called  into  existence  organizations 
and  rival  organizations.  After  the  establishment  of  Simeon  Morill's 
tannery  and  the  opening  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada  in  1835,  in- 
dustries developed,  until  in  1857  London  boasted  of  a  Board  of  Trade. 
A  Chamber  of  Commerce  appeared  in  the  early  seventies,  to  be  fol- 
lowed later  by  a  Merchant  and  Manufacturers'  Exchange.  In  1881, 
however,  all  united  into  one  organization,  which  has  materially  as- 
sisted London's  steady  industrial  growth  to  the  present  day. 

THE  CIVIC  LIFE. 

London  today  has  a  population  of  55,026,  of  whom  7,941  are  be- 
tween five  ^  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  5,581  between  eight  and 
fourteen  years  of  age.  iMunicipal  administration  is  by  a  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  by  a  Board  of  Control  elected  for  the  first  time  in 
January,  1914.  The  voters'  list  includes  all  owners  of  freehold  to 
the  value  of  $400;  tenants  who  have  resided  in  the  municipality  for 
at  least  a  month  previous  to  the  election;  and  residents  who  have  an 
income  of  not  less  than  $400. 

The  Mayor  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  council.  His  duty  is  to 
be  active  in  causing  law  to  be  put  in  force  for  the  government  of  the 
municipality;  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  subordinate  officers;  to 
cause  the  punishment  of  all  violation  of  duty;  and  to  recommend  to 
the  council  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions in  the  city.  The  Board  of  Control  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
possess  the  actual  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  Council; 
although  they  are  bound  by  the  general  principle  of  municipal  law 
that  nothing  can  be  done  by  them  which  is  not  directly  permitted  by 
the  Municipal  Act  of  Ontario. 

The  total  value  of  the  land  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  $15,298,971; 
and  upon  all  real  property  the  present  assessment  is  'based  upon  75 
per  cent  of  the  market  value.  The  tax  rate  in  1913  was  twenty-four 
and  nine-tenth  mills.  The  total  receipts  were  $1,117,974.70;  and  the 
total  expenditures  $828,126.00.  The  city  is  not  borrowing  to  pay  cur- 
rent expenses;  nor  has  it  reached  its  borrowing  limit,  although  it 
seems  to  be  rapidly  approaching  it.  The  Budget  is  made  up  in  the 
customary  manner,  by  revenue  from  the  taxes,  licenses,  rents,  in- 
terest, etc.;  and  the  disbursements  for  repairs  and  improvements  to 
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streets  and  buildings,  salaries  for  all  the  various  departments,  chari- 
ties, interest  upon  debentures,  etc.  There  is  little  or  no  public  dis- 
cussion on  the  items  constituting  the  iBudget,  which  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  in  the  present  system  of  municipal  administration. 

Special  departments  of  the  civic  life  are  under  special  boards  or 
commissions.  The  Board  of  Education  is  elected  by  the  people. 
It  has  the  control  of  all  educational  matters — ^^the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment of  the  schools;  the  appointment  of  the  inspector  and  teachers; 
and  the  general  oversight  of  education. 

The  Board  of  Health  consists  of  the  Mayor  and  six  ratepayers 
appointed  by  the  council.  They  inspect  slaughter  houses,  regulate 
the  conditions  pertaining  to  the  ice  supply,  have  nuisances  abated, 
inspect  dairies,  cheese  factories,  creameries  and  other  sources  of 
food  supply.  They  have  infected  persons  removed  to  hospitals,  have 
houses  disinfected,  and  look  after  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  cleanli- 
ness and  health  of  the  city. 

The  Parks  of  the  city  are  under  the  control  of  the  Water  Com- 
missioners, who  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  The  'Commissioners 
are  empowered  to  cut  down  decayed  trees,  to  trim  the  trees  in  streets 
and  parks,  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  keep  the  parks  in  proper 
condition.  The  Commissioners  have  full  control  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  city  and  the  management  of  the  system. 

The  Police  Commission  consists  of  the  Police  Magistrate,  County 
Judge  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City.  They  regulate  second  hand  stores, 
junk  shops,  livery  stables  and  the  rates  chargeable  by  a  person  con- 
veying goods  or  passengers.  They  appoint  and  discharge  mem'bers 
of  the  police  force;  determine  their  salaries  and  provide  for  their 
salaries  and  accoutrements. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  intimate  with  the  situation  that  "the 
most  glaring  weakness  in  municipal  life  in  London  is  the  neglect  of 
the  citizens  as  a  whole  to  give  sympathetic  personal  attention  to  the 
government  of  the  city."  The  total  voting  strength  is  10,776;  Broth- 
erhoods have  been  organized  of  recent  years  in  many  of  the  churches, 
which  make  prominent  in  their  teachings  Christian  citizenship.  De- 
spite that  fact  there  has  not  been  for  years,  and  there  is  still  no 
public  meeting  hall  for  municipal  purposes,  no  centre  to  which  the 
citizens  may  gather  to  consider  civic  problems;  and  municipal  con- 
tests have  been  thrown  into  the  maelstrom  of  political  partyism. 

The  political  element  in  many  instances  has  prevented  the  fair 
presentation,  consideration  and  decision  of  municipal  matters.  Lon- 
don citizens  and  London  newspapers  should  realize  that  municipal 
undertakings  are  for  the  citizens,  not  for  a  political  party  or  political 
interests.  Any  movement  to  rid  the  city  of  partyism  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  government  should  be  whole-heartedly  supported. 


Recreation  and  Delinquency 

RECREATION. 

Great  interest  is  taken  in  cleanly  conducted  Canadian  sports,  such 
as  baseball,  lawn  bowling,  boating,  tennis,  golf,  basket  ball,  football, 
other  field  sports,  roller  skating,  curling  and  hockey.  Three  privately 
owned  ice  rinks  accommodate  about  1,000  a  night,  and  are  filled. 
There  are  also  four  open-air  rinks,  two  of  which,  in  Queen's  Park, 
and  Victoria  Park  are  provided  by  the  city.  Up  to  2,000  witness  the 
best  match  games  of  hockey,  and  baseball  is  equally  popular.  Some 
golf  is  played  on  Sunday.  There  are  two  weak  points: — (1)  Sport  is 
left  too  much  to  private  enterprise,  and  (2)  too  much  stress  is  laid 
on  winning,  and  not  on  the  old  English  ideal  of  playing  the  game. 
But  a  bright  future  is  opening  up  and  London  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  Interdenominational  Athletic  Association,  which  is  linked  up 
closely  with  the  Men's  (Federation.  Among  other  things  it  will  tend 
to  remedy  the  two  defects  mentioned  above.  Its  object  is  "to  unite 
the  young  men  of  the  churches  of  London  interested  in  athletics;  to 
foster  amongst  them  the  ideals  of  amateur  sport;  to  provide  for  them 
outdoor  recreation  according  to  the  season,  and  to  hold  once  a  year 
a  (Field  Day  of  track  and  field  events."  Membership  in  a  Sunday 
School  or  church  is  essential  to  meml^ership  in  a  league  team.  A 
constitution  has  been  carefully  drawn  up.  Already  fifteen  hockey 
teams  have  entered  the  league;  and  sports  will  be  conducted  in  season 
throughout  the  year.  This  movement  will  mean  a  great  deal  for  clean 
sport,  for  the  churches  and  for  the  young  men.  The  churches  here  set 
a  good  example;  others  will  follow. 

The  roller  skating  rink  has  usually  about  one  hundred  young 
meri  and  as  many  young  women.  Promiscuous  introductions  give  an 
opportunity  to  a  certain  type  of  women  (and  men).  The  consequent 
danger  might  be  prevented  by  more  careful  management  and  over- 
sight which  should  be  insisted  upon. 

DANCE  HALLS. 

Dance  Halls  in  London  are  all  commercialized.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  conducted  properly.  One,  at  least,  has  objectionable  features 
which  will  bear  investigation. 

Gymnasium  work  is  popular.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  well  equipped 
and  attended.     It  offers  to  provide,  free  of  charge,  leaders  to  coach 
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boys  in  their  own  churches.    A  few  churches  and  other  organizations 
also  have  gymnasiums. 

London  enjoys  its  share  of  motor  riding;  447  automobile  licenses 
were  issued  in  1912. 

GAMES. 

There  are  76  pool  and  billiard  tables  distributed  through  five 
different  parlors;  and  two  bowling  places,  one  with  seven,  the  other 
with  three  alleys.  All  are  under  commercial  management.  The 
usual  bad  ventilation,  and  resulting  stale  tobacco  smoke  and  air, 
obtains.  A  good  deal  of  money  is  spent,  and  there  is  a  little  gambling. 
Bad  language  is  characteristic.  One  box  ball  and  shooting  gallery 
has  signs  up  prohibiting  swearing;  it  is  run  by  Jews.  The  general 
conditions  in  these  places  are  such  that  they  are  neither  elevating  nor 
helpful.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  shows  strikingly  how  different  these  amuse- 
ments may  be  when  under  different  influence.  No  other  evidence  is 
needed  to  show  the  advantage  of  civic  (or  philanthropic)  control. 

'Cards  are  played  to  excess  in  some  society  circles,  especially  by 
women.  Day  is  turned  into  night  and  afternoon  frittered  away  by 
women  who  might  be  occupied  in  helpful,  wholesome  service.  There  is 
the  usual  card  playing  also  in  connection  with  bar-rooms  and  other 
such  places. 

HORSE  RAaNG. 

Two  horse-racing  meets  are  held  every  year,  one  at  Fair  time, 
the  other  in  July.  Legalized  betting  is  practised  at  the  latter,  which  is 
the  betting  event  of  the  season.  Usually  there  are  three  bookmakers 
with  different  systems;  but  all,  the  police  claim,  are  within  the  law. 
They  pay  from  $200.00  to  $300.00  each;  and  without  this,  the  manage- 
ment says,  the  races  would  be  impossible.  The  bets  are  small,  but  a 
large  number,  especially  young  fellows,  participate.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  legalizing  this  kind  of  gambling.  Prohibited  in  the  United 
States,  the  bookmakers  flock  to  Canada. 

The  London  newspapers  observe  the  law  which  forbids  publishing 
form  charts,  picking  winners,  or  giving  the  odds  before  the  races; 
they  simply  report  the  races. 

Lotteries  are  conducted  in  connection  with  certain  churches  and 
charities,  which  while  not  illegal  are  by  no  means  creditable. 

PICNICS  AND  FAIRS. 

Picnics  of  all  kinds  are  numerous.  The  only  objection  is  that 
most  are  held  in  Springbank  Park,  away  out  of  town  and  full  of 
secluded  and  dark  nooks  and  corners,  without  adequate  supervision. 

The  Western  Fair  is  of  more  than  local  or  provincial  importance, 
and  is  a  great  educational  as  well  as  social  and  commercial  centre. 
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The  recognition,  by  display  space  and  prizes,  of  intoxicating  liquor  is 
a  stain  that  should  be  removed. 

Two  commercialized,  fully  equipped  "Midway  Performances"  in- 
vaded the  city  last  summer  under  the  auspices  of  "The  Moose  Order" 
and  "Trades  and  Labor  Council."  They  got  the  Park  and  licenses  free 
on  the  pretext  that  proceeds  would  be  given  to  charity.  The  Park 
was  thronged  for  a  whole  week,  afternoon  and  evening.  There  is  no 
proof  that  anything  was  given  to  charity.  Such  shows  fleece  the  peo- 
ple, giving  no  adequate  return  for  money  spent.  This  is  short-sighted 
business  policy;  less  defensible  morally;  and  should  not  be  allowed. 

THEATRES. 

Theatres  are  largely  attended.  The  Grand  presents  drama  and 
musical  comedy^  all  the  others  motion  pictures  and  vaudeville,  with 
several  performances  daily.  The  names,  seating  capacity  and  aver- 
age daily  attendance  are  as  follows: — 

Grand — 'Seating  capacity  1800,  average  attendance  1350. 

Empire — iSeating  capacity  236,  average  attendance  250. 

Majestic — 'Seating  capacity  1750,  average  attendance  1800. 

Princess — ^Seating  capacity  450,  average  attendance  500. 

Star — ^Seating  capacity  280,  average  attendance  500. 

Temple — 'Seating  capacity  400,  average  attendance  300. 

Unique — Seating  capacity  299,  average  attendance  600. 

This  gives  a  total  average  daily  attendance  of  5,300. 

The  managers  feel  they  are  public  benefactors,  offering  instruc- 
tive and  innocent  entertainment  in  well-heated,  lighted  and  ventilated 
buildings  and  at  such  a  low  price  that  parents  and  children  may  attend 
together;  that  they  keep  young  people  off  the  streets,  out  of  saloons 
and  under  good  auspices.  The  law  against  children  attending  with- 
out parents  or  guardians  is  generally  observed.  Seats  are  separate 
opera  chairs,  except  in  the  galleries.  There  is  good  light  during  pic- 
ture shows.  Only  good  behaviour  is  tolerated.  The  pictures  observed 
by  different  persons  were  good.  The  vaudeville  at  the  Star  and  Prin- 
cess, though  not  immoral,  was  rough  and  poor.  The  Temple  is  located 
upstairs  in  the  old  Town  Hall.  The  only  exits  are  two  wooden  stairs, 
this  should  be  looked  into  by  the  fire  inspector.* 

The  tremendous  popularity  of  these  theatres  shows  that  under 
municipal  control,  by  ownership  or  co-operation,  as  is  done  in  some 
Canadian  and  American  towns  and  cities,  they  might  be  one  of  the 
strongest  moral,  educational  and  recreational  forces  in  the  land. 

The  Y.  M.  C  A.  offers  high-class  entertainment  in  the  Auditorium 
at  a  moderate  price. 

•Since  this  report  was  written     the  Temple  Theatre  was  closed  by  t^e 
city  and  offered  for  sale. 
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FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  numbers  of  societies  is  legion.  The  names,  numbers  of  lodges 
and  membership  of  each  are  given  below. 

Total  Total 

Number    (Lodges    Members 

of  Lodges  Reported  Reported 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 6  4  476 

Canadian  Order  of  Chosen  Friends 6  5  625 

Companions   of   the   Forest 2  2  96 

Canadian  Order  of  Beavers 1  1  77 

Daughters  of  Reibecca  2  2  154 

Foresters,  Ancient  Order  of,  Juvenile  Branch  7  6  997 

Foresters,  Canadian  4  3  124 

Foresters,  Independent 7  1  350 

Knigths  of  the  Maccabees  2  1  214 

Knights  of  Pythias   2  2  327 

Knights  of  Malta  1  1 

Knights  of  Columbus   1  1 

Loyal  Orange  Lodges   11  1  32 

Masonic    Orders    14  9  2,483 

Oddfellows,  Canadian  and  Independent 8  7  678 

Order   of   Scottish   Clans 1  1  108 

Royal  Teanplars   of  Temperance 1  1  38 

Royal    Arcanum 2  2  279 

Sons  of  Scotland 1  1  74 

Sons  of  England 6  4  514 

St.  George's  Society 1  .1  170 

Woodmen  of  the  World 7  4  947 

Total    100  65  9,784 

THE  SOCIAL  MIND. 

There  are  22  halls,  or  places  of  meeting,  in  London;  but  no  Civic 
Hall,  except  London  East  Town  Hall.  The  armouries,  skating  rinks, 
etc.,  are  used  on  occasion.  This  means  there  is  no  good  opportunity 
for  expression  of  the  social  mind  and  that  there  is  little  organized 
social  effort.  London  needs  a  civic  hall  for  its  citizens  for  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion. 

So  also  it  needs  community  centres.  The  Mothers*  Clubs*  njeet- 
ings  in  the  public  schools  are  a  beginning.  The  school  buildings,  be- 
longing to  the  people,  should  be  used  more  widely  as  community  cen- 
tres for  discussion,  concerts,  popular  lectures,  etc. 
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PLAYGROUNDS  AND  RECREATION  CENTRES. 

The  parks  should  be  better  lighted  and  protected  by  plain  clothes 
and  regular  officers;  otherwise  they  are  a  menace.  Sprinkbank  should 
be  closed  earlier  in  the  evening. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  city  is  to  provide  for  the  recreation 
of  its  citizens.  This  is  done  by  providing  (1)  Supervised  Playgrounds 
for  the  children  on  the  school  grounds  or  elsewhere;  (2)  Recreation 
centres  for  all  the  people.  The  city  should  provide  playgrounds, 
skating  and  hockey  rinks,  tennis  courts,  ball  grounds,  golf  links,  con- 
certs, motion  pictures,  club  rooms  for  winter  evenings,  etc.  Toronto 
and  other  cities  do  this.  New  York  spent  $15,000,000  and  Chicago 
$12,000,000  on  recreation  centres.  Boston  spends  over  $1,000,000  a 
year.  San  Francisco  paid  $250,000  for  space  for  a  recreation  centre 
and  then  it  cost  thousands  to  remove  the  buildings.  London  should 
have  foresight  and  a  statesmanlike  policy  and  secure,  while  the  land 
is  cheap  and  before  it  is  built  upon,  ample  grounds,  North,  South, 
East,  West,  to  insure  recreation  centres  and  parks  for  the  future, 
however  great  the  city  may  grow. 

'Most  crime  is  committed  during  leisure  hours;  the  bar  room  is 
frequented  then.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  character  is  how  one  spends 
his  leisure.  Yet  the  city  offers  no  training,  but  allows  its  citizens 
to  be  exploited  by  commercialized  entertainment,  providing  no  sub- 
stitute. Can  the  city  offer  nothing  better?  Play  is  as  necessary  as 
education  or  work.  Recreation  centres  build  up  community  spirit  and 
pride  in  the  city  and  are  potent  in  making  good  citizens  of  strangers, 
for  they  promote  wholesome  development.  This  important  matter  has 
been  receiving  some  attention  by  the  City  Council  of  London,  and  some 
action  is  looked  for  shortly  . 

The  effect  of  civic  playgrounds  and  recreation  centres  has  been 
wonderfully  good  in  the  cities.  But  this  advice  is  given  over  and 
over  again  by  the  Playgrounds'  Association,  advice  which  is  self  evi- 
dent: 

1.  Have  the  playgrounds,  parks  and  recreation  centres  supervised. 

2.  Secure  some  one  to  organize  the  work  and  train  local  talent, 
who  has  himself  been  thoroughly  trained.  Not  to  do  this  is  fatuous. 
It  courts  failure  and  loss  of  public  support.  To  cultivate  and  develop 
the  play  spirit  is  a  profession  in  itself. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  RECREATION  COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Mcintosh,  B.  D.,  Convener. 

The  Amusement  Committee  of  the  Men's  Federation  in  submitting 
the  report  of  their  investigations  recommend  as  follows: 

1.    That  the  Federation  expresses  its  gratification  at  the  measure 
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of  freedom  from  objectionable  features  that  at  present  characterizes 
the  -city's  places  of  amusement  and  recreation. 

2.  That  the  Federation,  however,  recommend  in  the  fight  against 
the  26  bars  of  the  city  and  other  social  centres  working  detrimentally 
to  the  character  of  our  people  a  policy  of  substitution  on  the  part  of 
all  reform  forces. 

3.  That  the  Federation  recommends  also,  in  view  of  the  admitted 
tendency  on  the  part  of  commercialized  recreation  to  lower  its  stan- 
dard with  the  growth  of  population  and  because  of  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  suitable  grounds  may  be  secured  at  present,  that  a 
beginning  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  establishing  civic  cen- 
tres of  recreation  and  amusement. 

(a)  To  this  end  we  suggest  that  churches,  in  subordination  to 
higher  interests,  of  course,  organize  their  classes  on  a  sex  basis; 
provide  where  possible  for  gymnastics  and  indoor  games;  and  en- 
courage the  newly-organized  Interdenominational  Athletic  Associa- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  provide  on  a  competitive  basis  for  healthy  ama- 
teur sport. 

(b)  That  the  Board  of  Education  foster  the  social  centre  idea  in 
connection  with  the  city  schools,  providing  for  supervised  play,  not 
only  for  the  pupils,  but  where  possible  for  the  neighborhood  as  well; 
and  utilizing  the  assembly  or  kindergarten  rooms  of  the  school  build- 
ings for  social  and  educational  gatherings. 

(c)  That  the  city  itself  make  provision  for  increasing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  inexpensive  outdoor  sport  and  recreation  for  the  young; 
for  co-operating  with  the  theatres  in  providing  illustrated  educational 
talks  for  the  school  children;  for  taking  steps  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  civic  centres  of  amusement  where  moving  pic- 
ture exhibitions,  Christmas  tree  celebrations  and  other  popular  as- 
semblies may  be  held. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  Men's  Federation  of  London  give  its 
united  support  to  the  Social  'Service  Council  of  Canada  in  its  efforts 
to  secure  legislation  at  Ottawa  abolishing  race  track  gambling. 

5.  We  recommend  to  the  Parks  Commission  the  need  of  increas- 
ing the  supervision  of  the  parks  in  the  interests  of  morality,  especially 
the  'Springbank  Park. 

CRIME. 

Good  order  is  maintained  in  London.     The  police  force,  forty- 
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seven  strong,  is  efficient  in  the  detection  of  crime  and  the  capture  of 
lawbreakers.  (The  Social  Evil  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report.) 
It  is  a  splendid  regulation  that,  to  retain  their  place  on  the  force, 
the  men  must  pass  an  examination  in  First  Aid  work.  They  are  al- 
lowed two  hours  a  week  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  to  take  the  course. 
Promotion  is  by  merit. 

The  jail  and  lockup  are  well  kept.  Bedding  is  provided.  The 
jail  has  separate  accommodation  for  thirty-nine  m^le  and  thirteen 
female  prisoners,  with  two  matrons  for  the  female  prisoners.  Three 
months  is  the  longest  term  served  here. 

Religious  services  are  conducted  by  the  iSalvation  Army  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month;  by  the  Anglicans  on  the 
fourth,  and  occasionally  by  others  on  the  remaining  Sundays.  The 
Christian  Workers  hold  a  morning  service  every  Sunday.  There  is 
no  Bible  Class  work  as  in  Toronto  and  other  places. 

The  city  parks  and  rinks  are  controlled  by  the  policeman  on 
regular  duty.  There  are  no  extra  men  for  this  work.  Springbank 
Park,  a  large  natural  park  about  five  miles  down  the  River  Thames, 
is  the  popular  summer  evening  resort.  Policing  it  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Water  Commission.  Four  caretakers  sworn  in  as  policemen 
have  charge  there.  Occasionally  an  extra  man  is  on  duty.  It  has 
been  poorly  lighted;  this  in  places  has  been  greatly  improved.  Much 
more  should  'be  done  to  trim  up  the  trees,  light  dark  corners  and 
dark  paths  and  provide  plain  clothes  officers.  The  place  should  be 
closed  earlier  at  night  Tby  preventing  cars  from  running  after  a  cer- 
tain hour,  and  the  stragglers  should  be  driven  out  of  the  park.  It 
lends  itself  to  the  undoing  of  even  innocent  young  people.  The  ille- 
gitimacy of  London  is  startlingly  large.  Protect  young  people  in  the 
parks. 

Little  work  is  provided  for  prisoners.  They  are  well  fed  and 
have  a  good  time.  It  is  the  family  that  suffers.  For  the  prisoners 
themselves  idleness  is  not  reformative.  There  is  need  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence. 

There  is  no  prison  library,  though  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  will 
install  one  on  request.  For  individual  cases,  when  requested,  the  city 
Public  Library  issues  books. 

The  committee  consulted  representative  men  in  about  a  dozen 
cities  and  towns,  besides  authoritative  works,  and  the  opinion  is  over- 
whelmingly against  distinctive  prison  garb.  In  London  prisoners  wear 
suits,  one  side  yellow  and  one  side  black.  A  young  man  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  was  seen  working  near  the  public  thoroughfare  in 
this  dress.    Does  this  help  them  regain  self-respect? 

There  is  no  paid  Probation  Officer.  Besides  his  work  with  those 
whom  the  CouH  gives  into  his  charge,  a  Probation  Officer  can  do 
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much  to  prevent  young  people  from  getting  into  trouble,  while  a 
police  officer  acts  only  when  an  offence  is  committed.  Mr.  Joseph 
and  Mr.  Richard  H.  Sanders  have  done  a  great  deal  of  this  work,  and 
too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  what  they  have  accomplished. 
But  they  cannot  give  time  always  without  compensation. 

There  is  no  Juvenile  Court. 

Full  records  of  criminals  are  not  kept,  except  what  is  required 
for  the  official  report,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  study  crime  closely. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  dealing  with  crime  in  London  is  that 
the  antiquated  viewpoint  predominates,  that  the  police  and  the  courts, 
etc.  are  for  punishment  and  not  for  reformation  and  prevention.  From 
this  central  principle  the  points  above  noted  result:  No  probation  of- 
ficers, no  Juvenile  Court,  no  provision  for  needy  families  of  prisoners, 
prison  gart),  inadequate  protection  of  a  preventitive  nature  in  parks, 
incomplete  records  and  study  of  crime,  etc.  The  following  chart 
shows  good  points  in  dealing  with  crime  that  London  does  or  does 
not  possess. 

A  Juvenile  Court. 

The  Chief  of  Police  says:  "Practically  all  of  our  criminals  are 
made  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age."  Sheriff  Cameron 
is  probably  correct  when  he  states:  "Not  over  2  per  cent,  volun- 
tarily go  wrong;  98  per  cent,  could  be  saved  by  education  and  super- 
vision."   Here  is  the  record  of  one  boy;  it  shows  how  crime  grows: 

How  Crime  Grows. 

When  the  charges  against  juveniles  are  examined  they  support 
the  statement  of  Jane  Addams  that  "juvenile  crime  is  a  love  of  fun 
gone  wrong."  Sheriff  Cameron  says  that  this  is  true  of  London. 
The  juvenile  crime  of  London  for  a  year  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Juvenile  Crime — "A  Love  of  Fun  Gone  Wrong." 

This  being  so  one  way  to  prevent  it  is,  clearly,  by  providing  civic 
recreation  centres  where  there  will  be  every  facility  for  indulging, 
under  the  best  conditions,  the  play  spirit. 

For  those  who  get  into  trouble  there  should  be  a  Juvenile  Court. 
Victoria,  with  a  population  of  31,660,  and  Halifax,  with  46,619,  have 
Juvenile  Courts.     London's  population  is  55,096. 

Large  Enough  for  a  Juvenile  Court. 

Dr.  Travis  in  the  "Young  Malefactor,"  pp.  226,  ff.,  says:  "The 
greatest  product  of  legal  evolution  during  the  past  decade  has  been 
the  Juvenile  Court.  By  this  is  not  meant  merely  a  separate  place  for 
trial,  but  the  court  and  its  organization  of  associated  child-saving 
methods.  Most  of  all  it  meant  the  evolution  of  the  function  of  the 
judge  to  combine  the  office  of  court  president  and  regulator  with  that 
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of  state  father  to  its  wards.    The  purpose  of  the  child's  court  is  to 
give  separate,  personal  and  adapted  treatment  to  each  offender  with 

a  view  to  preventing  delinquency  from  hardening  into  crime " 

"It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  court  in  which  only  children  are 
tried  is  not  a  children's  court;  this  is  only  one  of  nine  or  ten  es- 
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PUNISH   OR  PREVENT  ? 


sentials The  kernel  of  the  court  is  not  the  division  as  to 

place,  it  is  the  change  of  judicial  function,  and  that  change  wrought 
out  in  all  the  atmosphere  and  action  of  the  court.  The  judge  does 
more  than  rule  the  proceedings;  he  sympathizes,  explains,  guides,  in- 
spires. Most  of  Judge  Lindsay's  work  is  done  apart  from  the  court 
and  its  officials.    He  goes  to  the  home,  the  gang,  the  boy,  wherever 
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ihe  can,  talks  to  and  guides  the  child  as  a  father Here  the  State 

is  father  to  the  children 

**This  organization  has  done  more  than  cure  96  per  cent,  of  the 
offenders.     It  has  taught  old  principles  more  clearly The 
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state  should  assume  the  parents*  function  when  this  is  not  done  by 
the  naturally  appointed  persons." 

The  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  iCourt  need  not  be  a  lawyer,  but  some 
citizen  who  has  a  love  for  boys  and  girls.  He  is  to  be  the  children's 
friend,  who  administers  the  act  in  a  paternal  manner.  Court  could 
be  held  twice  or,  if  necessary  oftener,  each  week.    The  present  places 
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of  detention  in  the  Shelters  would  serve.     All  dependent  children's 
cases  and  truancy  could  be  dealt  with  at  this  court. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  JUVENILE  COURT  COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Harvey,  Convener. 

1.  A  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  Officers. 

2.  Adequate  lighting  and  protection  by  plain  clothes  men  and 
policemen  in  the  parks  and  earlier  closing  and  better  supervision  of 
Springbank  in  the  evenings. 

4.    That  the  city  provide  adequate  recreation  centres. 
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Education 


The  City  of  London  is  an  educational  centre.  It  has  the  follow- 
ing institutions:  Western  University  (undenomiinational);  Medical 
College;  Huron  (Anglican)  College;  St.  Peter's  (Roman  Catholic) 
Seminary;  Institute  of  Public  Health;  iNormal  School;  Collegiate 
Institute;  Industrial  School;  Sacred  Heart  Academy;  Conservatory 
of  Music;  two  Business  Colleges;  Art  Institute;  good  Public  and 
Separate  iSchools,  and  Kindergartens. 

Western  University  gets  too  little  Government  aid  and,  like  some 
other  Canadian  cities,  London  shows  little  appreciation  of  it,  and 
wealthy  men  less.  Professors  are  overworked,  both  as  to  hours  of 
teaching  and  subjects.  One  professor  teaches  mathematics,  mathe- 
matical physics,  logic,  economics  and  history  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  throughout,  including  honor  classes.  Others  have  as 
much  or  more.  Twenty-five  hours  a  week  of  lecturing  and  university 
work  for  a  professor  is  absurd.  It  leaves  no  energy  for  private  study 
and  no  time  for  research  work.  The  city  and  citizens  of  wealth  should 
stand  behind  the  University.    It  is  a  great  asset. 

The  Institute  of  Public  Health,  under  H.  W.  Hill,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 
established  by  the  ^Government,  is  a  fine  acquisition.  Other  cities 
should  follow  London's  lead. 

The  Collegiate  'Institute  needs  a  new  building.  The  Department 
of  Education  insists.    The  matter  is  being  dealt  with  by  the  Board. 

London  boasts  a  fine  Industrial  and  Art  iSchool,  with  day  and 
evening  classes.  Principal  Beal  has  worked  out  co-operation  part  time 
courses  by  arrangement  with  certain  employers  so  that  the  boys  work 
in  pairs  alternate  weeks  in  shops  and  schools.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
places  making  a  success  of  such  courses.  At  present  the  fine  new 
Alexandra  iSchool  is  used,  but  a  new  Industrial  School  building  is 
necessary. 

The  Public  (School  is  a  fundamental  educational  and  democratic 
institution  of  national  character.  PuWic  opinion  needs  to  be  aroused 
to  the  tremendous  importance  of  a  common  school  education  in  order 
that  nothing  be  allowed  to  cheat  the  boys  and  girls  out  of  this  their 
right,  or  to  prevent  the  school's  utmost  efficiency.  No  school  board, 
inspector  or  staff  can  do  their  work  to  the  best  advantage  unless 
backed  up  by  strong  public  opinion.  Is  London  behind  its  Public 
Schools  ? 

There  are  many  fine  things  about  the  schools  in  London — con- 
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scientious  and  efficient  officers  and  staff;  teachers'  association;  flex- 
ible  promotion;   art,   music,   domestic   science   and   industrial   work, 
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taught  to  some  extent;  average  attendance  of  enrolled  pupils  good, 
both  on  general  average  and  by  distribution;  some  good  school  build- 
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ings,  equipment  and  grounds;  eight  schools  equipped  by  the  local 
Playgrounds'  Association  with  playground  apparatus  and  a  man  and 
a  woman  teacher  in  these  schools  paid  $10.00  a  month  extra  to 
supervise  the  play;  two  school  nurses  giving  whole  time  to  the  work; 
Mothers'  Clubs  meeting  in  the  schools. 

Weak  points  also  appear.  In  enrollment  conditions  are  likely  the 
same  in  others  cities,  but  that  makes  it  more  important  to  call  at- 
tention to  it.  Take  first,  enrollment  by  age.  There  are  about  800 
pupils  at  each  of  9  and  of  10  years  of  age;  but  there  are  150  less  at  13 
and  300  less  at  14.  The  separate  schools  have  similar  loss.  A  very  small 
proportion  go  on  to  High  School. 

Enrollment  by  Age  in  Public  and  Separate  Schools. 

'Do  even  those  who  attend  school  until  14  get  a  common  school 
education,  that  is,  complete  the  eight  grades?  In  Grade  1  there  are 
1,350  pupils;  in  Grade  5,  little  over  half  as  many  (735).  Or  take 
Grade  2.  Here  there  are  945,  but  in  Grade  6  only  about  two-thirds 
as  many  (611);  and  in  Grade  8  only  about  half  as  many  (476).  The 
Separate  Schools  have  a  similar  condition  of  affairs. 
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There  would  naturally  be,  through  death  and  movement  of  popu- 
lation, fewer  older  pupils  than  younger  ones.  Making  full  allowance 
for  these  two  factors  the  facts  indicate  that  the  enrollment  is  below 
what  it  would  naturally  be  if  modified  by  death  and  population  alone. 

Examining  the  enrollment  by  age  and  grade  and  supposing  all 
now  in  school  would  remain  until  14  years  of  age  and  then  leave, 
3,037  will  finish  only  Grade  7;  1,162  will  finish  only  Grade  6;  381 
Grade  5;  117  Grade  4,  and  a  number  will  not  get  past  Grades  1,  2  and 
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3.    Flexible  grading  makes  it  possible  for  a  few  to  catch  up  a  grade, 
but  many  more  will  lose  grades. 

Is  the  Common  School  Education  Too  Much? 

When  the  necessity  for  education  in  the  stress  of  modern  life  is 
considered,  the  handicap  of  not  being  aSble  at  least  to  read,  write  and 
do  simple  arithmetic,  and  the  meagreness  of  the  full  eight  grades, 
one  is  forced  to  ask  does  London  consider  that  the  Common  School 
education  is  too  much? 

One  reason  for  pupils  being  over  age  for  their  grade  is  that 
teachers  have  so  many  pupils  they  cannot  possibly  give  individual 
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attention  to  the  needy  ones.  Cities  which  have  grown  up  in  ten  or 
twenty  years  may  be  excused  if  they  have  not  adequate  school  accom- 
modation, but  London's  growth  has  been  slow  and  steady.  Chairman 
John  M.  Gunn  in  his  report  for  1912  states  that  the  new  Alexandra 
School  was  the  "first  brand  new  school  building  erected  in  the  city 
for  many  years."  That  was  a  great  mistake  for  which  the  city  now 
suffers,  and  it  calls  for  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  building  policy. 

Overcrowding  in  the  Public  Schools. 

•Make-shift  acommodation  has  been  provided  in  one  or  two  schools 
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and  a  fine  new  building  will  soon  be  completed.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  costs  as  much  to  carry  a  pupil  through  a  grade  the 
second  time  or  one  over  age  for  his  grade  as  any  other  pupil. 

Again,  the  lower  grades  are  crowded  by  the  presence  of  older 
pupils  who  do  not  grade.  Yet  there  are  no  special  classes  or  vaca- 
tion classes  to  help  normal  children  catch  up  if  they  fail.  Inspector 
Edwards  has  a  fine  regulation  by  which  the  other  pupils  may  leave 
school  early,  in  order  that  these  may  have  at  least  some  special  at- 
tention. 

iBut  there  are  also  defective  children.  There  are  no  special 
schools  for  those  except  one  for  feeble-minded  at  Orillia,  and  there 
is  a  waiting  list  of  thousands.  In  London  alone  there  are  at  least 
280  sub-normal  in  the  public  schools,  crowding  the  lower  grades,  and 
48  hi  the  Separate  Schools.  London  should  make  its  influence  felt 
in^^^Mng  a  provincial  institution. 

Mr.  J.  iF.  Sullivan,  Inspector  of  Separate  Schools,  is  unquestion- 
ably right  when  he  says  that  "many  of  the  dull  and  irregular  pupils 
are  so  because  of  physical  defects  and  diseases."  That  is,  physical 
defects  and  diseases  such  as  adenoids,  imperfect  sight  or  hearing, 
dental  deformities  and  troubles,  etc.,  contagious  diseases  and  their 
after  effects,  cause  much  of  the  retardation.    Now  what  consideration 
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is  given  to  the  children's  health?  London  now  has  two  school  nurses. 
The  amount  they  do  in  one  year  is  enormous  and  of  great  value.  But 
a  nurse  is  not  allowed  to  diagnose  and  prescribe  and  she  has  little 
authority.  Besides,  there  are  nearly  9,000  pupils!  There  is  no  medical 
or  dental  examination  and  record  of  each  pupil.  Regina  with  a 
school  population  of  1,501  had  two  nurses;  Saskatoon  with  1,642  (six 
schools,  51  rooms)  had  a  medical  inspector  (mornings)  and  two 
nurses;  Calgary  with  less  pupils  than  London  (7,385)  has  two  doc- 
tors full  time  and  one  nurse,  and  is  considering  extending  the  staff. 
All  are  enthusiastic  over  the  value  and  helpfulness  of  the  work.  About 
15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  have  physical  defects,  besides  30  per  cent. 
to  35  per  cent,  dental.  London,  with  nearly  9,000  pupils,  has  no 
medical  inspector. 

Is  the  Health  of  the  School  Children  Important? 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  it  is  good  for  children  to  have  certain 
[contagious  diseases  when  young;  that  they  are  less  dangerous  then. 
This  leads  to  carelessness  in  regard  to  quarantine  and  to  guarding 
the  school  from  diseases.  The  following  facts  (from  extended  in- 
vestigation by  Newsholme  and  Thompson,  two  of  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish authorities),  supplied  by  Dr.  Hill,  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Health, 
show  that  this  popular  belief  is  false.  By  mortality  is  meant  deaths 
in  proportion  to  population;  by  Fatality  proportion  of  cases  that  are 
fatal.  In  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  the  greatest  mortality 
and  the  greatest  fatality  is  in  the  early  years.     In  every  million  of 
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population  children  died  (1)  from  measles — at  0  to  5  years,  3,131; 
5  to  10  years,  271;  10  to  15  years,  23;  (2)  from  scarlet  fever— 0  to  5 
years,  3,339;  5  to  10  years,  1,523;  10  to  15  years,  306;  (3)  from 
diphtheria— 0  to  5  years,  1,381;  5  to  10  years,  847;  10  to  15  years,  199. 
In  every  thousand  cases  there  died  (1)  from  measles — 0  to  5  years, 
85;  5  to  10  years,  11;  (2)  from  scarlet  fever — 0  to  5  years,  70;  5  to 
10  years,  26;  10  to  15  years,  13;  (3)  from  diphtheria— 0  to  5  years, 
38;  5  to  10  years,  22;  10  to  15  years,  9.  In  the  following  chart  the 
largest  number  in  each  case  is  taken  as  one  hundred. 

Not  only  so,  tout  those  who  recover  are  more  liable  to  other 
diseases. 

London  needs  medical  school  inspection. 

A  city  should  educate  its  citizens.    London  has  no  night  classes 
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in  public  schools,  and  only  one  elsewhere,  for  citizens  from  foreign 
countries.  Not  the  Board  but  the  popular  prejudice  seems  to  be 
against  it  (Cf.  Chairman  Gunn:  Keport,  1^12,  P.  7,  Section  10).  Dr. 
Struthers,  chief  medical  school  inspector,  Toronto,  says  that  the  ob- 
jection that  rooms  so  used  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the  children  is 
groundless,  as  cleanliness  is  insisted  upon. 

London's  Treatment  of  the  Foreign. 

Teachers'  salaries  are  small;  the  maximum  for  principals  (men) 
is  $1,600,  and  for  women  $800.  (See  Report,  1912,  p  47,  "Cost  of  Edu- 
cation," section  5.)  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  these  defects  mentioned 
above  is  that  London  economizes  in  school  expenditure.  The  average 
cost  per  pupil  in  London  schools  is  $23.64 — far  below  the  average 
for  the  cities  of  the  province — $37.48.  (Annual  Report  1912,  p.  55.) 
Some  of  the  results  of  this  scrimping  have  been  seen;  they  give  no 
cause  for  civic  pride. 
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False  ElconoRiy. 

London  spends  almost  four  times  as  much  each  year  on  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  ($624,000)  as  on  public  school  education  ($193,909).  See 
page  71  of  this  Report. 

Irregularity  in  attendance  is  usually  due  to  sickness  of  the  pupil, 
or  in  the  home,  or  because  an  older  child  must  be  kept  home  to  mind 
the  children  while  the  mother  goes  out  to  work.  It  could  be  helped 
in  two  ways:  (1)  A  day  nursery;  here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Moth- 
ers' Clubs.  (2)  Government  help  to  enable  deserving  mothers  to  stay 
at  home  and  send  children  to  school.  Though  there  is  little  poverty 
the  Attendance  or  Truant  Officer  estimates  that  100  children  are 
kept  from  school  at  times  through  need.  Drunkenness  and  desertion 
are  the  chief  causes.  When  put  in  prison  these  should  work  and  sup- 
port the  family.  A  good  many  children  attending  school  suffer  from 
undernourishment.  Here  is  a  field  for  Mothers'  Clubs.  Many  classes 
for  teaching  Home  Economics  should  be  started.  (For  the  convenience 
of  all  the  Truant  Officer  should  have  an  office  or  desk  room. 

The  school  buildings,  erected  at  great  cost  and  belonging  to  the 
public,  should  be  used  as  social  centres  for  the  community  for  even- 
ing classes,  popular  lectures,  concerts,  •entertainments,  etc.  In  many 
places  this  is  being  done  to  a  great  extent  and  with  fine  results. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  Public  Library  is  excellent.  In  1906  there  were  19,240  vol- 
umes; in  1909,  24,579;  in  1912,  33,154.  Recently  a  separate  room  of 
classified  books  has  been  set  apart  for  children.  There  are  two  La- 
dies' Reading  Rooms  beside  the  General  Reading  Room.  In  January, 
1913,  a  school  department  was  opened.  iBy  arrangement  schools  may 
borrow  books.  An  average  of  about  1,000  daily  use  the  library  to 
borrow  or  to  consult  reference  books.  Mr.  Carson,  Librarian,  addresses 
many  meetings  promoting  library  work.  Annual  expenditure  is  about 
-$15,000.    The  city  is  large  enough  for  branch  libraries. 

Statistical  Statement  of  Volumes  and  Use  of  Books. 

Volumes  in  the  London  Public  Library. 

Classes  1906  1909  1912 

General  Works   1,870  2,485  2,936 

Philosophy   445  540  647 

Religion    1,066  1,361  1,652 

[Sociology    1,516  1,822  2,221 

Philology    96  104  130 

Natural  Science   1,241  1,583  1,847 
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Useful  Arts  1,118  1,579  2,044 

Fine  Arts 863  1,234  1,558 

Literature    1,835      *      2,419  2,856 

History   1,521  1,933  2,227 

Travel   1,229  1,878  2,199 

iBiography    1,323  1,666  1,851 

Juvenile  Literature 1,114  1,204  1,186 

Fiction 4,003  4,771  5,350 

(School  Department 3,264 

Total    19,240  24,579  33,154 

Classified  children's  books  are  included  in  the  classes  above. 

Use  of  the  Books. 

Classes                                       1906  1909  1912 

General  Works   3,845  2,692  3,141 

Philosophy   505  661  948 

Religion    828  1,089  1,540 

Sociology    542  1,996  3,192 

Philology  (in  General  Works) 

Natural  Science 864  1,979  2,601 

Useful   Arts    1,584  2,140  3,318 

Fine  Arts 1,380  1,767  2,084 

Literature    2,116  3,623  4,757 

History   728  1,811  2,376 

Travel    1,205  3,252  4,588 

Biography    865  1,601  2,677 

Juvenile  Literature   10,279  16,170  11,966 

Fiction     39,744  60,132  74,641 

Reference   2,955  21,861  29,846 

67,444  120,774  147,675 

Magazines    6,951  12,077  23,565 


74,395        132,851        171,240 

The  press  is  a  great  educational  factor.  London  has  two  good, 
clean  morning  and  evening  newspapers.  It  is  unfortunate  though  that 
on  all  public  questions  they  take  opposite  sides  for  political  reasons. 
Working  together  'they  could  mould  opinion  on  civic  and  character 
building  lines. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

London's  Industrial  School,  although  just  beginning  its  third 
year,,  has  enjoyed  a  growth  which  has  more  than  justified  the  ex- 
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pectation  of  its  most  optimistic  friends.  There  were  732  applications 
for  admission  to  the  special  afternoon  and  evening  classes  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Pall  term  to  the  present  time  (January  20th,  1914). 
The  School  at  the  present  time  cannot  accommodate  adequately 
all  this  number.  The  new  building,  which  is  was  anticipated  would 
be  provided  for  the  Fall  term  (1913)  was  delayed.  This  made 
necessary  withdrawing  courses  in  both  printing  and  sheet  metal 
working.  The  Committee,  however,  has  appointed  an  architect  to 
draw  up  plans  for  a  new  building,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  erected 
during  the  coming  Summer. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  School  from  its  opening,  is  best  seen 
by  the  number  of  term  cettificates  issued.  These  certificates  are 
granted  only  to  students  who  attend  with  sufficient  regularity  to 
complete  the  term's  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructors.  The 
following  are  the  term  certificates  for  the  four  terms  which  the 
School  has  been  in  operation: 

Winter  Term,  1912 158  certificates  to  106  students 

Fall  Term,  1912 210  certificates  to  138  students 

Winter  Term,  1913 228  certificates  to  181  students 

Fall  Term,  1913 391  certificates  to  327  students 

These  facts  are  encouraging  for  the  future  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. However,  there  is  not  the  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  of  the 
adolescent  age  (14  to  16)  in  attendance  that  one  might  wish  to  see. 
London  has  too  many  boys  and  girls  in  industry,  and  two  few  in  her 
industrial  school.  In  the  investigation  of  eleven  typical  factories  it 
was  found  that  8.85  per  cent,  of  all  the  girls  employed  were  under 
16  years  of  age,  and  4.35  per  cent,  of  the  boys  were  under  16  years 
of  age.  Not  1  per  cent,  could  be  said  to  be  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship. For  the  large  porportion  of  these  girls  and  boys  the  period 
from  14-16  might  rightly  be  called  "wasted  years."  All  the  em- 
ployers interviewed  said  without  hesitation  that  the  boys  and  girls 
from  their  14th  to  16th  year  would  be  far  better  in  the  industrial 
school  than  in  industry.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  of  the  385  leaving 
school  last  year,  147  were  going  to  work — only  eleven  intended  go- 
ing to  the  industrial  school. 

There  are  numerous  explanations  of  why  the  boy  of  fourteen 
prefers  to  go  to  work  rather  than  enter  the  industrial  school.  Oc- 
casionally hef  thinks  that  his  earnings  are  needed  at  home,  although 
investigation  showed  this  to  be  true  only  in  a  few  cases.  Even  if  it 
were  true,  the  "part  time"  plan  of  industrial  education,  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  Pittsburg,  and  which  is  in  operation  here,  would 
enable  such  a  boy  to  study  and  to  work  in  alternate  weeks.  This 
would  reduce  to  a  very  few  the  number  of  those  who  would  othcfr- 
wise  work  full  time  to  help  the  family  income.    The  explanation 
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which  comes  nearer  the  truth  is  the  want  of  vocational  guiilanee 
from  the  home  and  the  school,  especially  the  latter.  The  Board  of 
Education,  through  its  Advisory  Industrial  Committee,  should  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  vocational  opportunities  in  London  for  boys 
and  girls  leaving  school.  A  copy  of  such  a  report  should  be'  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  parents  who  have  children  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  sixteen,  so  that  they  might  know  the  actual  and  prospec- 
tive opportunities  of  pupils  of  these  ages  for  a  livelihood  in  in- 
dustries. Every  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  this  report,  and  so 
be  in  a  position  to  give  authoritive  information  and  counsel.  In  this 
way  the  mind  of  the  boy  and  girl  could  be  prepared  to  realize  the 
importance  of  industrial  education,  and  of  entering  an  industry 
with  some  future.  At  the  present  time  by  far  too  large  a  proportion 
of  the  boys  and  girls  leaving  the  (public  school  are  going  into  blind 
alley  industries,  industries  where  their  earnings  will  be  just  as  small 
when  they  get  to  be  forty  years  of  age  as  they  were  when  they  were 
under  20.  London  is  getting  from  abroad  more  unskilled  labor  than 
she  needs,  without  producing  it  at  home.  It  is  imperative,  therefore, 
that  if  London  is  to  maintain  her  place  as  a  leading  manufacturing 
centre,  her  own  boys  must  not  be  allowed  to  drift  into  uneducative 
jobs,  and  eventually  swell  the  already  too  large  ranks  of  "unetn- 
ployables." 

The  Adolescent  Attendance  Act  was  a  long  step  in  legislation 
toward  bringing  the  benefits  of  industrial  training  to  those  who 
needed  them  most.  The  act  has  been  given  a  trial  in  London  during 
the  past  year.  Its  operation  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Committed, 
consisting  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  the  Advisory  Industrial 
Committee,  the  principals  of  the  Collegiate'  Institute,  and  the  General 
Industrial  and  Art  School,  and  the  Public  School  Inspector.  This 
Committee  has  considered  it  wise  not  to  be  too  arbitrary  in  enforc- 
ing attendance  at  the  Industrial  School,,  although  something  to  this 
end  has  been  accomplished.  What  seems  most  needed  is  an  in- 
creased public  opinion  recognizing  that  compulsory  attendance  dur- 
ing the  adolescent  age  is  both  in  the  interest  of  adolescent  and  of 
the  city.  (Germany,  Switzerland  and  Scotland  are  countries  leading 
in  commerce,  as  well  as  education,  and  they  have  seen  wise  not  only 
to  pass  and  adopt,  but  to  enforce  adolescent  attendance.  The  citize'ns 
of  London  should  stand  behind  their  Committee  to  strengthen  their 
hands,  that  eVery  boy  an^  girl  may  have  an  adequate  training  for 
efficiency. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Knox,  Chairman. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  report  made  by  Dr.  Myers,  Hie 
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Educational  Committee  of  the  Men's  Federation  woulld  make  the 
following  recommendations: 

1. — That  the  €ity  Council  and  fthe  citizens  of  London  take  a 
deeper  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Western 
University  and  give  to  it  a  more  generous  financial  support.  Only  by 
thus  securing  liberal  local  support  can  the  University  hope  to  secure 
from  the  Goverment  adequate  assistance. 

2. — The  Educational  Committee  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
great  need  of  a  weld-equipped  Industrial  School,  and  would  strongly 
urge  that  a  new  building  be  speedily  constructed  with  accommodation 
and  equipment  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  a  greater  London. 

3. — ^Having  in  mind  the  discreditably  low  per  capita  expenditure 
upon  education  in  this  city  being  only  $23.00  (in  1912)  as  compared 
with  $37.00,  the  average  of  other  Ontario  cities,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  a  more  generous  consideration  of  the  educational  needs 
along  various  lines. 

(a)  Erection  of  new  buildings  to  replace  several  present 
structures  which  are  no  longer  suited  to  modem  requirements. 

(b)  The  empdoyment  of  a  capable  physician  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  medical  inspection  of  the  schools. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  a  school  for  defectives  in  the  city  to 
serve  the  needs,  not  only  of  this  locality  but  of  the  Western  part 
of  this  province. 

(d)  The  starting  of  classes  for  the  incoming  foreigners  that 
they  may  be  prepared  for  intelligent  citizenship. 


Religious  Education  and 
Church  Life 

All  educational  work  should  be  character  building.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  this  report  by  religious  education  is  meant  the  educational 
work  carried  on  by  the  church. 

The  Roman  Catholic  system  is  uniform  and  well  known.  It  con- 
sists almost  entirely  in  memory  drill  on  the  Catechism  and  Creed 
with  some  Bible  History.  Half  an  hour  every  day  in  school  with 
marks  that  count  in  the  regular  work  and  one  hour  on  Sunday,  in  the 
same  room  with  the  same  classes  and  under  the  direction  of  trained 
Seminary  students,  is  devoted  to  this  work.  The  attendance  is  even 
better  at  Sunday  School  than  at  day  school.  There  is  additional  com- 
pulsion. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  deals  largely  with  the  Protestant 
churches.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  devotion  and  zeal  of  Sun- 
day School  teachers  and  officers.  Many  of  the  school  buildings  are 
bright  and  attractive,  and  some  of  the  schools  stand  high  in  the  old 
type,  and  a  few  are  well  up  in  modern  Sunday  School  work.  The  fol- 
lowing detailed  report  is  based  on  returns  made  by  the  schools. 

Practically  every  'Sunday  School  has  a  picnic  and  one  other  social 
time  at  Christmas  or  otherwise,  each  year.  In  63  per  cent,  the  minis- 
ter superintends  and  teaches,  superintends  or  teaches,  and  al- 
most always  his  class  is  adult  or  senior.  Is  this  where  the  school 
is  weakest  and  where  need  is  greatest?  In  these  cases  all  the  minis- 
ter's time  is  given  to  the  adults.  In  every  other  case  the  report  said 
the  minister  gives  general  inspection  and  help. 

In  almost  all  the  schools  the  superintendents  are  men.  Their 
ages  range  from  thirty-two  years  up.  There  are  as  many  fifty  years 
of  age  and  over  as  under.  Does  this  mean  that  younger  men  have 
not  been  a  force  in  the  schools  of  recent  years? 

Only  13%  per  cent  (about  1-8)  report  some  kind  of  a  Teachers' 
Training  Class,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  17.  The  proportion  of 
men  is  25  per  cent. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  schools  have  a  teachers*  meeting  occas- 
ionally, monthly  or  weekly.  In  57  per  cent,  of  the  cases  this  meeting 
is  given  up  to  "business";  23  per  cent,  to  business  and  the  teaching 
of  next  Sunday's  uniform  lesson;  13  per  cent,  to  business  and  dis- 
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cussion  of  incidental  problems  of  the  school;  3  1-3  per  cent,  to  each  of 
business  and  prayer,  and  business  and  teacher  training.  The  study 
of  the  uniform  lesson  by  a  group  of  adults  for  teachers  of  all  classes 
serves  to  emphasize  more  and  more  the  adult  point  of  view,  which 
has  to  be  so  ceaselessly  guarded  against  iby  teachers  of  the  younger 
classes.  The  teacher's  meeting  might  be  made  a  great  influence  if 
business  was  done  with  expedition,  and  fully  half  of  the  time  given 
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up  to  the  study  of  some  outstanding  book  on  Religious  Education  or 
a  regular  course  of  study. 

Only  one  in  ten  schools  has  a  teachers'  library  that  is  used;  two- 
thirds  (62  per  cent.)  pupils'  libraries. 

Most  give  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  but  a  number  take  only 
special  collections  for  this  work  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  even  yearly. 
Some  support  a  native  child  in  school  or  a  native  worker.  No  syste- 
matic and  educative  system  of  giving  is  reported.  Thirty  per  cent, 
do  something  along  the  line  of  local  charity,  chiefly  at  Christmas  time. 
One  school  reports  that  the  duplex  envelope  is  used,  the  school  assum- 
ing a  definite  share  of  the  budget. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Junior  Department  (9,  10,  11  and  12  years) 
has  been  found  in  other  investigations  to  be  fairly  complete.  Taking 
that  as  the  standard,  representing  full  enrollment  (though  there  are 
always  a  number  not  enrolled  even  among  the  Juniors)  it  is  found 
that  the  number  decreases  alarmingly  in  the  intermediate  period  and 
still  further  in  the  Senior,  while  all  the  years  "21  and  up"  increases 
it  only  a  small  degree.    Taking  the  Junior  to  represent  full  enroll- 
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ment  (100)  the  Intermediate  is  83  per  cent.;  the  Seniors  68%  per 
cent.,  and  the  adult,  or  those  above  21,  71%  per  cent.  This  represents 
a  loss  from  the  school  of  17  per  cent.,  or  one  of  every  six  persons  13- 
16  years  of  age;  of  31%,  or  almost  1  out  of  3  persons  17-20  years  of 
age,  while  a  very  small  numt)er  in  proportion  are  in  school  at  all 
over  20  years  of  age. 

'Computing  now  the  average  attendance  the  Juniors  have  an 
average  of  84  4-5  per  cent;  the  Intermediate  65  1-4;  th«  Seniors  48, 
and  the  Adults,  in  spite  of  the  slight  rise  in  enrollment,  42  4-5  per 
cent.  But  taking  the  boys  and  men  this  condition  is  seen  to  be  still 
worse.  The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  of  the  girls  and 
women  is  as  follows:  Junior  100,  87;  Intermediate  96  4-5,  74;  Senior 
70%,  50;  and  Adult  81,  50  1-5;  while  the  boys  and  men  have  only  100, 
^3;  69  1-3,  56;  66,  46;  62,  32%  respectively.  Or  to  turn  it  around 
the  other  way,  while  of  the  women  and  girls  the  number  out  of  every 
100  not  in  average  attendance  by  departments  is:  Junior  13;  Inter- 
mediate 26;  Senior  50;  Adult  49  1-5.  For  the  men  and  boys  the  num- 
bers are  18,  44,  56,  67  1-4.  From  13-20  there  are  nearly  40  out  of 
100  not  regularly  in  school.  Of  the  men  and  boys  there  are  almost 
50,  or  one-half. 

And  yet  of  all  reported  as  having  joined  the  church  91  2-5  per 
cent,  joined  in  these  early  years  (13-20);  3  3-5  per  cent,  joined  under 
12  and  5  per  cent,  over  20.  A  little  over  one- third  (35  per  cent)  of 
the  total  joining  from  13-20  years  of  age  are  male. 

SIGNIFICANT  FACTS. 

No  school  reports  as  many  male  teachers  as  female.  Out  of 
every  four  teachers  one  is  a  man. 

Only  one-third  of  the  schools  report  any  organized  classes  at  all, 
chiefly  adult  classes.  Five  schools  report  a  senior  class  or  classes, 
and  three  an  intermediate  class  or  classes  organized.  Little  or  no 
activities  are  carried  on  by  the  classes  through  the  week.  Depart- 
mental organization  is  not  often  found,  though  an  increasing  number 
are  having  the  Beginners  and  Primary  worship  alone.  In  one  case 
an  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  Young  People's  Society  represent  the 
senior  and  adult  classes,  carrying  into  active  service  what  is  studied 
in  the  school.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  reports  show  that  each  school  has  on  the  average  not  quite 
three  separate  class  rooms,  and  many  have  none.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Beginners  and  Primary  and  of  the  Adult  Classes  very  few 
have  separate  rooms;  but  all  meet  in  one  open  room,  sometimes  with 
only  benches  or  pews  for  seats. 

,Only  one- third  report  any  wall  pictures  to  beautify  the  school 
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room,  even  in  the  Beginners  and  Primary  Department,  and  in  several 
of  these  cases  the  wall  pictures  reported  are  sheets  of  the  Primary- 
roll  tacked  up.  Compare  the  better  public  schools  with  their  beauti- 
ful copies  of  masterpieces.  In  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  some  rooms 
or  the  whole  school  have  poor  light  and  in  17  per  cent,  poor  ventila- 
tion. Scarcely  any  charts  are  provided;  the  Beginners  and  Primary 
alone  have  lesson  pictures,  and  one-third  of  the  latter  have  small 
chairs  or  low  benches. 

The  proportion  of  cost  of  the  Sunday  School  to  the  church  ranges 
from  60  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.;  the  median  is  20  per  cent.    The  run- 
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ning  expenses  range  from  33  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  with  a  median 
of  10  per  cent.  These  are  probably  correct  averages.  Out  of  every 
$100  spent  in  running  the  church  only  $10  is  spent  on  the  Sunday 
School.  This  helps  explain  why  there  are  so  few  real  school  buildings, 
fieparate  class  rooms,  tables,  maps  and  so  little  other  equipment. 

Even  These  Up. 

There  is  no  conscious  linking  up  of  teaching  in  Sunday  School 
with  pupils'  life  at  home,  at  school,  at  play  or  at  work,  and  no  or- 
ganized co-operation  among  Sunday  Schools  for  promotion  of  child 
welfare  hy  Teachers*  Institute,  etc.  There  is  no  systematic  following 
up  of  irregular  pupils  and  no  system  of  local  census  taking.  The 
schools  do  not  know  how  many  available  pupils  are  in  their  districts. 
The  curriculum  is  in  the  same  state  it  was  in  thirty  years  ago,  ex- 
cept in  some  Beginners  and  Primary  Departments.  One  school  alone 
reports  Graded  Lessons  (newly  introduced)  through  the  whole  school 
except  the  Adult  Department.  Perhaps  one  superintendent  from  a 
school  using  the  Uniform  Lessons,  speaks  for  a  large  number  when 
to  the  question,  "Do  the  lessons  you  teach  suit  the  class?"  he  replied, 
"Certainly,"  as  if  it  were  unthinkable  that  anything  else  could  be 
the  case,  though  the  International  people  themselves  have  recognized 
that  they  do  not  suit  all  classes,  by  issuing  Graded  Lessons  for  the 
past  ten  years.  When  leaders  see  no  need  of  change  and  see  no  pos- 
sibility of  bettering  conditions  progress  is  slow. 

To  the  question,  '*How  do  you  gain  the  intelligent  interest  of 
your  pupils  in  the  things  to  which  they  give  money?"  10  per  cent, 
report  that  the  pupils  do  some  special  work  in  connection  with  the 
object,  or  have  lantern  views  and  letters  from  the  workers;  50  per 
cent,  either  "Addresses,"  "Collections,"  ''Birthday,"  "Nothing"  or 
"Talking." 

The  reply  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  greatest  need  brings 
out  important  answers.  In  25  per  cent,  of  the  schools  some  one 
answers  that  the  greatest  need  is  "Loyalty  to  Christ,"  "Conscious,  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  Christ,"  "Christ  real,"  "Earnestness  and  Christ- 
filled  lif€,"  "Forgetfulness  and  readiness  to  serve."  But  the  school, 
if  it  has  any  right  to  he,  exists  to  create  this  very  kind  of  life,  so 
these  answers  are  an  admission  that  the  school  is  failing.  If  it  is 
failing  the  weak  points  should  be  strengthened  by  intelligent  efifort. 
Mere  pious  wishing  will  not  help  matters. 

This  attitude  towards  Sunday  School  work  has  been  one  of  its 
greatest  drawbacks.  Christ  asks  skill,  not  pious  sighing.  Fifty  per 
cent  report  their  greatest  need  to  be  **Better  Teaching,"  "Trained 
Teachers,"  "Good  Teaching  Staff,"  "Men  Teachers,"  and  yet  only 
one  of  these  schools  so  reporting  engages  in  any  way  in  teacher  train- 
ing work.    More  pious  wishing.    Thirty-six  per  cent,  say  their  need 
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is  new  buildings,  room  or  equipment.  Judging  from  the  report  of  the 
separate  rooms  this  is  the  need  of  fully  75  per  cent.  Will  the  Christian 
people  of  London  meet  this  need? 

There  should  be  a,  general  change  of  record  keeping,  so  that  the 
Sunday  School  history  of  each  pupil  could  be  seen  at  a  glance;  the 
enrollment  and  daily  attendance  by  age  and  sex,  and  the  attendance 
for  the  year  in  chart  form. 

Much  of  the  superintending  is  good;  but  in  other  places  in  the 
"•Opening  Exercises"  there  is  little  worship  by  the  pupils  and  little 
evidence  of  an  intelligent  plan  seeking  a  definite  result.  Pupils'  needs 
are  often  forgotten.  One  case  will  suffice.  The  whole  school  met  as 
one,  the  great  majority  being  juniors  and  younger  pupils.  The 
superintendent  took  fifteen  minutes,  after  perfunctory  opening  ex- 
ercises in  which  the  younger  ones  had  no  part,  in  catechetical  work. 
The  questions  and  answers  (which  the  school  had  to  repeat  over  and 
over  again  word  for  word)  were  such  as  this:  "Why  did  God  give 
to  man  the  supernatural  gifts  of  faith,  hope  and  love?"  "God  gave 
to  man  the  supernatural  gifts  of  faith,  hope  and  love  that  man  might 
obey  and  serve  Him." 

Much  of  the  teaching  is  good,  though  there  is  need  of  educa- 
tional activities  in  the  class  as  well  as  outside.  Tables,  pencils  and 
papers  are  necessities. 

Some  of  the  teaching  is  bad.  Sometimes  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
twenty  or  twenty-five  left  for  teaching  is  used  for  roll  call,  in  catech- 
etical drill  and  memorizing  an  isolated  text;  the  remaining  five  or 
ten  minutes  to  verse  by  verse  running  comment  by  the  teachers.  In 
one  case  the  teacher  was  asked,  "What  lesson  did  you  take  up  today?" 
and  she  answered,  "I  didn't  take  up  the  lesson  at  all,  I  taught  the 
catechism."  One  primary  teacher  had  over  40  pupils  from  four  to 
nine  years  of  age  in  straight  pews  built  for  adults.  She  lectured  from 
the  desk.  No  movement  or  class  activity  was  allowed.  Her  assistant 
did  not  help  teach,  but  moved  around  ''keeping  them  quiet."  In  many 
cases  there  are  no  pictures,  sand  table,  marching  exercises  or  any- 
thing to  connect  the  teaching  with  life.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Sunday  School  is  not  education  and  scarcely  religious. 

BIBLICAL  KNOWLEDGE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

A  very  simple  examination  on  the  Bible  was  given  to  children 
in  a  few  of  the  public  schools  (chiefly  in  Grade  VIII).  The  questions 
and  results  were  as  follows: 

All  the  following  questions  refer  to  the  Bible;  150  papers  were 
examined. 

1.  Name  the  first  garden  mentioned. — 148  right,  7  spelled  Eden 
wrong. 
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2.  Who  was  Isaac's  father? — 103  ri^ht,  18  say  Jaco>b,  3  Esau, 
2  Adam. 

3.  How  many  sons  had  Jacob? — 111  right,  22  various  numbers 
from  2  up  to  30. 

4.  What  boy  heard  God  calling  him? — ^93  right,  5  say  Jacob,  6 
David,  5  Joseph,  3  iMoses,  1  Abraham,  1  Absalom,  2  Daniel,  1  Simon, 
1  Isaac,  1  Isthmalem. 

5.  Name  the  first  king  of  the  Children  of  Israel? — 69  right,  10 
say  Pharoh,  2  Pharoh  or  Saul,  6  Solomon,  12  David,  13  Moses,  1 
Jacob,  1  Joseph,  3  Joshua,  1  iSolemn,  1  Sol,  1  Hiram,  3  Herod,  1  Jesus. 

6.  With  what  young  man  did  David  form  a  strong  friendship? — 
55  right,  3  say  Solomon,  7  Saul,  2  Pharoh,  1  Paul,  1  Benjamin,  2  Abra- 
ham, 2  God  or  Pharoak,  1  Sual,  1  NatJion,  1  Sol,  1  Saul's  son  Solomon, 
1  Children  of  Israel,  1  Joseph,  1  Aren,  2  Jesus,  1  Christ,  1  Philippines 
(strange  friendships  these!),  10  Goliath  and  the  Egyptian  he  killed 
Goliath. 

7.  In  what  book  is  "Ho,  everyone  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters"  ?--2  right. 

8.  In  what  book  are  the  words,  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  fulness  thereof"? — 19  right  A  great  variety  of  books  were 
given  in  answer  to  7  and  8. 

9.  How  many  friends  visit  Job? — 26  right.  The  numbers  given 
ranged  from  1  to  24.    One  said,  "A  great  many." 

10.  Of  what  city  did  Nehemiah  restore  the  walls? — 53  right,  1 
said  Judah,  1  Jordan,  1  Nineveh,  1  Bablon,  2  Nasareth,  1  Tyre,  10 
Jerico  (!),  1  Sodom  (!). 

11  Where  was  Jesus  bom? — 122  right,  4  spelling  it  wrong,  11 
say  Jerusalem  and  13  Nazareth. 

12.  What  man  sentenced  Jesus? — 80  right  (but  seldom  spelled 
right,  55  spell  it  Pilot,  Piolet  or  Ponius,  Poncius,  Poncious  Pilot,  1 
Bilot,  1  A  Pilot,  1  Pirate),  1  says  Pharoah,  1  (Jentiles,  2  Herod,  1 
Roman,  1  Hebrews,  1  Israelites,  1  Ceasar,  1  Judias  Iscariot,  1  Judious 
Ascaret,  1  Nebecanezer,  1  John  the  Baptist. 

13.  In  what  book  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount? — 48  right.  About 
half  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  a  good  many  of  the  New 
given. 

14.  Why  is  Easter  kept? — 97  right  (over  one-third  wrong),  26 
say  death  or  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  4  death  and  resurrection,  3  Crod 
rose  from  the  dead,  1  the  Ascension,  1  Jesus  bom,  1  the  Passover,  1 
the  Last  Supper,  1  because  our  Lord  was  crucified  about  that  time 
several  hundred  years  ago,  1  to  remember  the  Israelites  going  out  of 
Egypt. 

15.  What  happened   at  Pentecost? — 2  right!  6  say  Jesus  be- 
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trayed,  1  water  turned  to  wine,  7  a  feast,  1  Lord's  supper,  5  John 
preached  there  (!),  6  'Christ  crucified  (one  gave  this  answer  to  both 
14  and  15),  10  great  festival,  1  a  vesti'bule,  1  vestiville,  1  John  preach- 
ed sermon,  3  the  passover,  1  people  were  overcome  by  different  langu- 
ages (!),  2  God  proclaimed  to  his  apostles  that  he  would  leave  them 
soon,  1  the  people  were  dressed  in  white. 

16.  What  is  the  Golden  Rule?  —49  right  (one-third),  31  say  the 
Ten  Commandments,  3  love  your  enemies,  1  to  be  kind  to  animals,  1 
honor  thy  father  and  mother,  1  be  ye  all  so  ready,  1  love  one  another 
as  they  do  thine  self,  2  love  and  obey,  1  love  neighbor  as  thyself,  1 
love  ye  one  another,  1  love  your  enemies  and  do  good  to  them  that 
persecute  you  falsely,  1  "a  verse  from  the  Bible." 

17  Name  an  incident  connected  with  the  word  '''basket." — 105 
right  (two-thirds),  1  said  sermon  the  hill,  1  Jesus  in  bullrushes,  1 
Moses  was  hide  in  a  swamp,  1  makes  the  astonishing  statement  that 
the  basket  was  connected  with  Moses.  Several  give  the  feeding  of 
the  multitude,  the  number  fed  running  from  2,000  to  12,000;  1  said 
they  gathered  up  many  baskets  of  refuge  after. 

18.  Mention  any  book  called  by  the  name  of  an  apostle. — 89 
right,  but  most  of  those  who  named  the  first  gospel  spelled  it  wrong; 
10  said  Paul,  1  Samuel,  1  Paul's  Romans,  1  Paul's  Epistle,  6  Luke,  3 
Mark,  1  Solomon,  2  Acts,  1  Acts  I  and  II,  1  Job,  1  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews,  1  Romans,  1  Timothy,  1  Moses. 

19.  What  incidents  are  referred  to  in  the  following  quotation 
from  the  newspapers.  "They  were  compelled  to  make  bricks  without 
straw"?— 84  right 

20.  "This  young  man  went  into  a  far  country,  but  soon  came 
to  himself." — 88  right,  2  said  John  in  the  wilderness,  1  the  talents,  3 
Joseph,  1  David,  1  Moses,  1  Jacob;  prodigal  has  various  spellings,  pro- 
dugal  and  prodical  being  most  popular. 

These  indicate  that  Sunday  Schools  are  not  successful  in  giving 
Bible  instruction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Knox,  Chairman. 

1. — ^That  ministers,  superintendents  and  others  having  in  charge 
the  education  of  the  young  acquaint  themselves  with  the  flood  of 
literature  becoming  upon,  the  many  phases  of  the  child's  religious 
training. 

2. — ^That  the  teachers  hold  regular  meetings  to  study  not  so  much 
the  lesson  for  the  coming  Sunday  as  some  thoroughly  modem  book 
on  Sunday  school  organization,  methods  of  work  and  study  material. 

3. — ^That  more  attention  be  given  to  receiving  fuller  expression 
in  service  of  the  relig^ious  truths  taught  on  Sunday. 
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4. — That  for  those  in  their  teen  age  suitable  organization  be 
effected,  appropriate  studies  be  provided  and  congenial  activities  be 
arranged  in  order  to  maintain  their  interest  in  tkeir  religious  educa- 
tion. 

EVANGELISM. 

London  is  well  supplied  with  churches  and  other  organizations 
for  carrying  on  religious  work.  In  most  cases  each  church  is  the 
centre  of  much  and  varied  activity.  The  people  are  largely  Canadian, 
of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  origin.  The  city  has  had  slow,  continu- 
ous growth.  The  price  of  land  is  not  yet  prohibitive  to  the  average 
wage-earner,  and  houses  with  little  plots  of  lawn  and  garden  are  a 
feature  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  problems  of  other  cities  have  not 
been  felt.  All  this  has  given  splendid  opportunity  to  the  churches. 
They,  too,  have  grown  and  have  never  lost  their  hold  on  any  special 
class  of  society.  The  churches  on  the  whole  are  well  attended  and 
the  interest  in  religious  work  deep  and  widespread. 

The  number  of  churches  according  to  denominations  is  as  follows: 
Anglican  11,  Baptist  6,  Congregational  2,  Jewish  2,  Methodist  13, 
Presbyterian  10,  Roman  Catholic  4,  Salvation  Army  2,  Miscellaneous  7. 
These  are  pretty  well  distributed  through  the  city. 

Besides  the  churches  there  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  An  honest  and  strenuous  attempt  is  being  made 
to  meet  present  needs  and  Christian  ideals  have  a  correspondingly 
large  influence  on  all  phases  of  civic  life. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  no  church  reports  that  either  Labor 
Unions  or  Socialism  militates  against  its  work,  with  one  exception  in 
the  latter  case.  Men  of  both  these  bodies  are  found  among  the 
churches'  workers. 

The  facts  support  the  contention  that  church  members  who  are 
vigorous  in  business  are  active  and  interested  in  the  church,  but  that 
children  of  wealthy  parents  who  may  live  without  effort  are  not 
moral  and  spiritual  forces.  In  almost  every  case  the  "big  business" 
class,  that  is,  wealthy  members,  were  reported  active  in  religious 
work;  the  largest  proportion  of  inactive  is  among  the  "skilled"  and 
"unskilled"  labor  classes.  Of  the  whole  membership  22  per  cent, 
nearly  one-quarter,  are  reported  inactive.  The  proportion  of  male 
members  is  exactly  one-third. 

CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP. 

Given  work  to  do  the  men  gladly  respond,  and  there  is  work  to 
be  done.    Here  London's  churches  have  much  scope. 

The  regular  iSunday  services  are  well  attended.  The  proportion 
of  males  at  the  morning  service  is  33  per  cent.,  and  at  the  evening 
service  43  per  cent.  Two  churches  report  an  equal  number  of  men 
and  women;  the  lowest  is  one-quarter. 
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The  official  boards  of  all  churches  (except  the  Methodist,  which 
have  a  few  women)  are  composed  of  men.  This  totals  up  quite  an 
army  whose  work,  when  the  charge  is  made  that  men  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  church,  is  forgotten.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  to 
find  that  counting  these  the  number  of  men's  organizations  in  the 
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church  is  larger  than  women's  or  than  mixed.  But  in  enrollment  the 
women  far  outnumber  the  men,  though  the  average  attendance  of 
the  smaller  enrollment  of  men  is  better  than  of  the  women.  In  the 
case  of  young  people  (as  might  be  expected)  the  munber  of  mixed 


societies  is  by  far  the  largest.    The  following  diagrams  show  these 
facts: 

Church  Boards  and  Organizations. 

(Each  church  looks  after  its  own  poor.  This  means  much  over- 
lapping. Some  names  are  on  several  church  lists.  A  central  organ- 
ization is  much  needed.    Steps  have  been  taken  already  to  effect  this. 

Church  buildings  are  open  on  the  average  two  evenings  a  week 
'besides  Sunday  for  religious  work,  but  not  on  the  average  once  a 
week,  except  Sunday,  for  educational  work,  or  as  a  social  centre. 
The  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  started  classes  in  Sewing,  Millinery,  English 
and  Music  for  working  girls  and  Mothers*  Meetings  for  women.  While 
the  city  does  not  make  adequate  provision  along  these  lines  the 
churches  should  do  much  more.  Young  people  in  boarding  houses 
usually  have  no  place  to  meet  friends  or  lovers  except  in  parks  or 
playhouses.     Churches  and  other  institutions  might  meet  this  need. 

Not  one-half  of  the  churches  have  discussions  or  make  a  study 
of  social  and  economic  problems  in  any  of  their  organizations.  But 
90  per  cent.,  of  all  who  do  say  that  the  result  is  "deeper  interest," 
"practical  work,"  "more  intelligent  grasp  of  economic  situation." 
Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity;  the  need  is  great;  the  results,  as 
tested,  good. 

Only  one  church  in  London  is  carrying  on  organized  mission  or 
educational  work  among  non-English-speaking  citizens.  This  work 
was,  by  convention,  left  to  one  denomination,  the  Baptist;  but  no 
definite  work  has  been  done  by  them.  The  matter  is  being  pressed 
by  the  Men's  Federation. 

In  almost  every  church  there  is  an  organized  effort  to  meet 
strangers  at  the  church  door;  but  not  one  church  reported  an  organ- 
ized effort  to  find  strangers  as  they  come  to  the  city.  The  contrast 
between  churches  and  political  workers  in  this  respect  is  striking. 
The  latter  know  every  possible  voter;  the  former  know  those  who 
come  to  the  church.  Thfs  is  a  weakness  in  both  church  and  Sunday 
School. 

The  whole  question  of  church  records  needs  careful  investigation. 
Of  27  churches  and  organizations  reporting  on  this  question  only 
18^  per  cent,  (less  than  1-5)  could  (or  would)  find  from  their  records 
such  a  simple  matter  as  the  number  joining  the  church  and  the 
total  membership  each  year.  Several  say  frankly,  '*There  has  been 
no  system"  or  "Absolutely  no  system"  of  record-keeping  in  the  past. 
This  is  ^particularly  true  in  the  case  of  short  pastorates.  In  some 
cases,  even  where  records  are  kept,  they  are  not  so  kept  as  to  be 
easily  available.  There  is  great  need  for  improvement  here.  Up-to- 
date  business  concerns  show  the  way.  Twelve  churches  only  could 
give  the  number,  age  and  sex  of  new  members  for  the  last  year. 
Of  these  new  members  4  1-3  per  cent,  joined  when  under  13  years 
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of  age;  31  2-3  (about  one-third)  13  to  20;  and  64  per  cent,  over  20. 
The  males  comprised  21  per  cent,  of  those  joining  under  12;  half  of 
those  from  13  to  20;  and  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  all  over  20.  Forty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  new  membership  for  10  years  were  males. 

The  old-type  evangelistic  service  has  not  been  carried  on  recently 
in  any  church  reporting.  Educational  Evangelistic  Services  are  tak- 
ing their  place  with  good  results.  The  largest  increase  in  member- 
ship comes  through  the  regular  work  of  the  church  and  Sunday 
School.    Only  one  of  the  Baptist  Churches  reported  on  this  question. 

In  work  with  men  one  church  reports  "institutional  work"  with 
"remarkable  success."  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  conducted  "Auto"  meet- 
ings and  a  successful  series  of  noon-hour  shop  meetings,  reaching  in. 
this  way  1,000  men  weekly. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  carry  on  the  work  usually  done 
by  those  organizations.  It  is  work,  however,  almost  entirely  for 
their  own  membership,  and  membership  is  a  matter  of  fees.  The 
boys'  work  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  especially  successful  at  present. 

iForty-four  per  cent,  of  the  churches  say  the  most  popular  recrea- 
tion for  their  men  is  athletic  sports,  including  gymnasium  work; 
one- third  (32  per  cent.)  theatres,  pool  and  the  usual  "up-town"" 
amusements;  one-quarter  (24  per  cent.)  do  not  report.  One  says  he 
"don't  know,"  and  one  that  "no  amusement  attracts."  It  is  quite 
evident  from  the  nature  of  the  organizations  and  by  the  replies  that 
a  large  number  regard  this  as  not  of  much  concern  to  the  church. 
In  spite  of  the  healthy  enjoyment  of  Canadian  sport  on  the  one  hand* 
and  the  popularity  of  commercialized  amusement  places  on  the  other, 
London  provides  no  recreation  centres  for  her  citizens,  and  very  few 
of  the  churches  have  gymnasiums  or  attempt  to  meet  this  need,  but 
the  Men's  Federation  has  now  organized  church  athletics.  See  under 
"Recreation." 

The  home  is  the  great  character-forming  institution,  and  there- 
fore, its  nature  is  of  first  importance.  Is  there  religion  in  the  home? 
There  are  two  rough  tests  that  are  easily  applied.  (1)  Does  the 
family  attend  church?  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  children  do  not  attend  the  regular  services.  The  survey 
shows  clearly  that  this  is  true  of  London. 

This  raises  a  further  question:  What  is  provided  in  the  service 
for  them?  In  some  churches  a  story  or  a  sermonette  in  the  sermon 
or  at  some  other  time;  in  many  churches  nothing.  A  dully,  dreary 
waste  to  the  child.  So  he  sits  listless  and  inattentive,  or,  if  two  or 
more  are  together,  they  get  into  mischief.  So  bad  habits  are  formed,, 
and  a  distaste  for  church  and  religion  is  cultivated.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  past  children  sat  for  hours  in  services  in  which  often  only  ab- 
stract theology  was   discussed.     But   times   have  changed  and  the- 
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church  must  recognize  the  change.  Besides,  thinking  of  the  lack  of 
family  religion  and  the  masses  of  adults  who  do  not  go  to  church, 
the  question  is  forced  upon  one:  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  religion  was  made  distasteful  to  the  child?  Every 
Christian  worker  wants  to  see  children  going  to  church,  because  they 
enjoy  it  and  want  to  go. 

(2)  Family  worship  is  the  other  external  sign.  Cards  were  pre- 
pared on  which  simple  questions  were  asked. 

Family  Worship. 

"The  Men's  Federation  believes  in  the  vital  importance  of  family 
worship.  By  family  worship  is  meant  the  recognition  of  God  in 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  by  the  family  as  a  group.  Will  one  repre- 
sentative of  each  family  please  answer  the  questions  below  and  hand 
in  the  card  whatever  tTie  answer  may  be. 

Do  not  sign  your  name  unless  you  wish. 

1.  Do  you  have  family  worship 

In  what  form  (Mark  with  X). 

(1)  Bible  reading  and  Prayer  daily 

(2)  Bible  reading  or  Prayer  daily 

(3)  Either  of  above  on  Sunday  or  occasionally 

(4)  Study  of  the  Sunday  School  Lesson  together 

(5)  (a)  Teaching  the  little  ones  to  pray (b)  Telling 

them  Bible  Stories (In  every  case  where  there 

are  little  ones  8  and  Under,  please  answer  question.) 

2.  What  do  you  find  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  family 
worship." 

One  from  each  family  present  was  asked  to  hand  in  a  card, 
whether  "Yes"  or  '"No"  was  the  answer.  The  ministers  urged  their 
people  to  do  this,  saying  they  thems  elves  had  done  so.  Two  thousand 
cards  were  distributed  through  a  number  of  churches.  In  several 
cases  the  pastor  made  a  second  appeal.  But  only  102  cards  were  re- 
turned, and  of  these  only  four  replied  that  they  did  not  have  family 
worship  of  any  kind.  It  is  clear,  though  there  may  be  an  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  people  to  what  they  consider  a  too  personal 
question,  that  the  great  reason  for  not  replying  is  that  no  form  of 
family  worship  is  observed.  It  cannot  'be  concluded  that  only  98  out 
of  2,000  families  have  family  worship,  but  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  proportion  who  do  is  alarmingly  small. 

About  the  only  difficulty  mentioned  was  getting  the  family 
together  because  of  the  rush  of  modem  life.  What  each  church  must 
do  is  answer  clearly  to  itself  the  question,  "Is  family  worship  really 
of  vital  importance,  considering  fully  the  conditions  of  modem  life?" 


If  so,  then  the  facts  should  be  carefully  studied  and  appropriate  ae> 
tion  taken. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF   COMMITTEE  ON  EVANGELISM. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Maine,  Convener. 

1.  That  definite  action  of  an  educative  kind  be  taken  to  stimulate 
family  worship. 

2.  That  attention  be  given  to  the  family  worshipping  together 
in  church  and  that  provision  be  made  in  every  service  for  the  children. 

3.  Recognizing  the  splendid  work  men  are  doing  in  the  church, 
that  more  attention  be  given  to  men's  organizations  and  to  activities, 
especially  to  social  service. 


Public  Health,  Hospitals 
and  Charities 

Public  Health. 

The  public  health  situation  in  London,  when  her  natural  assets 
of  a  splendid  site  and  a  pure  water  supply,  together  with  a  well- 
equipped  and  efficiently  directed  Public  Health  Institute  is  considered, 
is  not  as  encouraging  as  might  be  expected.  The  controllable  sanitary 
conditions  are  not  maintained  at  an  adequate  standard.  The  death 
rate,  furthermore,  is  not  reassuring.  The  average  for  the  two  years, 
1901  and  1902,  gives  a  death  rate  per  1,000  of  15.5  per  cent.,  while  the 
two  years,  1910  and  1911,  give  a  death  rate  of  16.9  per  cent.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that  many  unnecessary  deaths  now  occur  in  Lon- 
don. Municipal  sanitation  has  made  marked  development  in  some 
branches.  There  is  a  free  removal  of  garbage  and  refuse  twice  a 
week  in  most  districts.  This  is  disposed  of  in  a  new  incinerator  plant. 
Next  summer  is  to  see  still  further  development  in  the  construction 
of  storm  sewers.  At  present,  however,  the  sewage  system  is  quite 
inadequate,  both  as  to  capacity  and  extent.  The  former  was  given  as 
a  reason  by  the  Health  Department  for  not  compelling  owners  of 
rented  tenements  to  connect  them  with  the  sewers,  while  the  latter 
is  a  constant  complaint  of  those  owning  dwellings  on  well-built  streets 
that  as  yet  have  no  sewers. 

Naturally  the  people  look  for  protection  of  the  City's  health  to 
the  municipal  department  of  health.  It  is  safe  to  say  in  the  first 
place  that  London's  expenditure  on  its  Health  Department  is  too 
small,  the  total  amount  for  1912  being  $3,569.67.  Fourteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  full  time  services  of  a 
medical  health  officer  such  as  the  importance  pf  this  position  demands. 
London  could  spend  five  times  as  much  as  she  now  does  and  then  only 
equal  the  average  Ontario  city. 

Out  of  the  eleven  of  the  largest  cities  and  towns  of  Ontario,  Lon- 
don ranks  fourth.  In  public  health  expenditure  she  ranks  eleventh 
(1911  report,  returns  for  1910).  Cities  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
public  health  expenditure: 

Amount  Population 

expended  1910 

Toronto    $90,196  341,991 


Ottawa 66,731  86,106 

Hamiltan   22,626  73,542 

Brantford    17,393  21,964 

Port   Arthur    10,567  12,862 

St.    Catharines    7,194  12,652 

Guelph    5,220  14,867 

Fort  William   4,548  19,858 

Stratford     4,444  14,848 

Beriin  4,077  15,338 

l.ondon     3,896  46,727 

The  most  of  these  cities  have  increased  their  public  health  ex- 
penditures.   London's  has  been  reduced  to  $3,567  for  1913. 

Comparative  births  and  deaths  amongst  children  for  11  years — 
1901-1911 — were:  Total  number  of  births,  9,978.  Gain  in  population, 
births  over  deaths,  for  eleven  years,  2,608. 

Had  deaths  under  5  years  been  saved  gain  in  population  by  births 
over  deaths  would  have  been  4,282. 

One-sixth  (or  1,674)  of  those  born  died  under  1  year  of  age.  One- 
fifth  (2,031)  of  those  born  died  under  5  years  of  age.  One-quarter  of 
total  deaths  were  children  under  5  years  of  age.  Four-fifths  of  those 
who  died  under  5  years  of  age  were  under  1  year  of  age. 
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The  following  facts  foT  th«  years  1901-1911,,  supplied  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Public  Health,  are  most  significant.  All  figures  refer  only 
to  iliondon. 

DEATHS  UNDER  1  YEAR. 

Average 

Total  bom  9,978  907 

Total  died  under  1 1,674  152 

I.e.  about  16  per  cent,  of  children  bom  die  in  one  year. 


INFANT 
MORTALITY 

155  LONDON  INFANTS  UNDER 
ONE  YEAR  OF  AGE  DIED  IN  1911 
MOST  OF  THEN  SHOULD  HAVE  LIVED 

(I)  J5y  popular  hcalUi  education, 
fe)  Py  control  of  midwivea, 
(5)  )5y  advice  to  mollicre. 
(4)  w  a  pure  milk  supply. 
(5]  ]5y  an  liifani  Welfare  Slalion. 

SHALL  WE  PREVENT  THIS 
NEEDLESS  nA6EMf  THIS  YEAR? 


DEATHS  AFTER  1  BUT  UNDER  5. 

Average 

Total    born    ...9,978  907 

Total  died  under  1 1,674  152 

Total  died  1-5 357  33 

Total  deaths  under  5 2,031 

I.e.  about  20  per  cent,  of  children  bom  died  in  five  years. 

Also  deaths  under  1  are  five  times  as  numerous  as  between  1 
and  5.  That  is  about  82  per  cent,  of  deaths  before  5  were  of  babies 
under  1  year. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATHS  OF  1,655  CHILDREN  UNDER  1 
(Total  Deaths  Under  1,  1,674.) 

Ill-defined    17 

In-testinal  affections 274 

Convulsions 12© 

400 

Pneumonia  and  Bronchitis  126 

Common  infectious  diseases 60 

(Meningitis  39 

225 

All  others  (heart,  kidney,  bones,  tumor,  richets, 

accident,  ihomicide)    42 

42 

667 

Premature  births    33 

Full  births   416 

Malformations,  debility,  etc 522 

971 

Thus,  at  or  about  birth:  Three-fifths  of  total  deaths  under  1;  of 
remainder,  about  two-thirds  from  intestinal  troubles,  about  one-third 
from  infections.  Post  natal  care  might  save  one-third  of  two-fifths, 
or  one-seventh.    Prenatal  and  post  natal  care  might  save  nearly  alL 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH  OF  348  CHILDREN  OVER  1  BUT  UNDER  5. 

(Total  Deaths,  357.) 

Ill-defined    6 

Intestinal  affections  42 

Convulsions 20 

62 

66 


Pneumonia,  Bronchitis,  etc 94 

Meningitis 41 

Common  infectious  diseases 122 

257 

All  others  23 

About  one-sixth  from  intestinal  troubles;   about   three-quarters 
from  infectious. 


COMPARATIVE  BIRTHS  8  DEATHS 
AMONGST  CHILDREN  rail  YEARS 

I90I  -1911 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  BlRrHS-5978 

GAIN  IN  POPULATION,  BIRTHS  OVER 
DEATHS  FOR  ELEVEN  YEARS-  2906 

Vq.  (1674-)  of  those  l)orn  died  undcp  otiejcap  old 
%  (2031)  -    ••      -    •  •■      ••    jive  jeans  - 
74  of  total  deaths  were  children  URder5  -    - 
4/5  of  those  who  died  under  Jive  veai'5  old 
wcpe  le^  than  one  yean  old. 
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TOTAL  DEATHS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  5,  2,031. 
Analysed  and  Tabulated,  1,980  (97  per  cent.). 

Prenatal,     natal     and     innmediately     post-natal 

deaths  971  (49%) 

Later  deaths  1,009  (51%) 

1,980 
Of  the  "later  1,009  deaths"  there  were— 

Under  1  year  667  (66%) 

Over  1  but  under  5   342  (34%) 

1,009 
COMPARATIVE  FIGURES. 

Total  deaths                                         Under  1  Up  to  5 

1,009                                                     667        %  342        % 

Intestinal  affections 274  42 

Convulsions 126        60  20        18 

Pneumonia  and  bronchitis   126  94 

Common  infectious  diseases 60        33  122        75 

Meninsritis  39  41 

All  others   42          6  23          7 

CHARITIES  AND  HOSPITALS  . 

"To  give  alms  is  nothing  unless  you  give  thought  also:  there- 
fore it  is  not  written,  'Blessed  is  he  that  feedeth  the  poor,'  but 
'Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.* " — Ruskin. 

This  distinguishes  modern  charity  from  alms  giving.  The  poor 
caniK>t  be  helped  without  a  knowledge  of  their  character,  career, 
plans  and  prospects.  To  discover  these  is  the  first  task  of  adequate 
charity.  The  doling  out  of  relief  without  a  thorough  investigation 
only  leads  to  pauperism. 

All  modern  charity  has  for  its  goal  the  strengthening  of  family 
life.  It  aims  to  keep  the  home  intact,  and  if  wise,  to  re-establish  it 
wherever  it  has  been  broken  up.  Too  much  of  London's  charity  has 
violated  this  important  principle,  and  instead  of  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  rehabilitate  families,  the  tendency  has  been  to  place  the 
members  of  broken  families  in  the  various  institutions.  A  case  was 
pointed  out  where  a  widow,  in  order  that  she  might  be  free  to  earn 
a  little  money,  had  placed  her  three  children  in  a  city  institution. 
It  would  have  been  cheaper,  and  much  better  for  the  family,  if  the 
mother  had  been  given  a  small  pension  and  enabled  to  keep  her  children 
at  home. 

A  day  nursery  might  have  met  this  particular  need  to  some  ex- 
tent    Certainly  the  city  would  profit  if  it  had  a  place  under  the 


care  of  a  competent  person  where  mothers  who  have  to  go  to  work 
could  leave  their  small  children  during  the  day.  A  case  came  under 
observation  of  a  self-supporting  mother  with  one  child.  The  mother 
could  not  leave  the  child  at  the  lodging.  As  her  meagre  earnings 
would  not  permit  the  expense  of  the  child's  care  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  the  child  with  her  to  her  work.  This  was  very  undesirable 
at  any  time,  but  when  the  child  became  sick  for  a  few  days  and  sihe 
had  to  continue  taking  the  child  with  her,  its  life  became  endangered, 
and  shoes  for  children  indiscriminately.  Such  giving  tends  to  break 
down  independence  and  thrift  unless  distributed  with  great  care.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  such  gifts  may  cause  some  families  to  take  the 
first  step  towards  dependency.  At  the  same  time  the  constant  and 
adequate  help  that  some  homes  require  was  not  being  touched. 

The  response  before  ChTistmas  to  the  appeals  for  the  different 
funds  to  provide  toys  for  poor  children  was  most  hearty.  It  raises, 
however,  another  question  when  such  funds  are  used  to  provide  bootg 

The  city  cannot  afford  to  allow  begging  on  the  street.  Mendicancy 
of  all  kinds  defeats  the  end  of  constructive  charity  and  involves  th« 
inevitably  increased  temptation  to  prey  upon  the  public  in  worse  ways. 
The  remedy  for  begging  is  not  sympathy  and  alms;  but  better  police 
methods,  together  with  prompt  and  adequate  relief  of  genuine  dis- 
tress by  competent  persons.  It  would  be  fatally  defective  policy  for 
a  city  like  London  not  to  care  for  its  poor,  care  not  by  soup  kitchens 
nor  bread  lines,  but  by  striving  in  every  way  possible  to  provide  work 
and  work  in  some  measure  suited  to  the  strength  and  ability  of  the 
man  needing  it.  The  wood  yard  may  be  a  good  place  to  try  out  the 
lumberjack  or  the  nawie,  but  it  is  almost  useless,  and  in  some  cases 
cruel,  to  ask  the  man  unused  to  manual  labor  and  weakened  for  want 
of  proper  food,  to  saw  wood  to  pay  his  board  and  lodgings.  It  is  not 
always  a  fair  test  as  to  whether  a  man  is  willing  to  work  Why  dis- 
courage the  man  at  first  by  putting  him  at  the  hardest  and  most 
monotonous  work  ?  It  is  better  to  put  him  at  some  task  suited  to  his 
strength  and  condition. 

Society  too  long  has  been  ready  to  accept  poverty  as  a  permanent 
social  phenomenon,  the  price  we  must  pay  for  progress,  an  evil  which 
has  always  been  and  must  remain.  John  Stuart  Mill  said  that  there 
were  still  those  who  secretly  would  be  not  a  little  displeased  if  there 
were  no  need  for  their  charitable  institutions.  Such  an  attitude  of 
mind  should  not  be  tolerated.  Poverty  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
loathesome,  abnormal  growth  on  the  body  politic.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  poverty,  like  sickness  and  disease,  will 
become  unendurable  both  to  the  individual  who  suffers  and  to  the 
community. 

More  personal  interest  might  be  shown  by  many  in  the  city's  poor. 
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Friendly  visiting  has  proved  of  value,  both  to  the  visitor  and  to  the 
visited.  Both  classes  suffer  when  the  rich  and  the  comfortable  lose 
all  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  poor,  and  become  like  the  upper 
classes  of  Paris,  of  whom  Balzac  wrote:  "There  are  streets  and  alleys 
in  Paris  that  the  upper  classes  know  no  more  about  than  a  man  knows 
of  what  is  going  on  in  his  pancreas." 


DEPENDENa  IN  LONDON 


CAUSES 


NATIONALITIES 


The  city  as  a  municipality  gives  practically  no  relief  except 
through  its  grants  to  private  institutions.  These  amounted  to  $8,150.27 
in  1912.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  relief  office,  according  to  the 
Auditor's  Report,  was  $1,587.50,  and  the  amount  of  direct  relief  dis- 
pensed through  the  office  was  $244.71. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  several  hospitals,  rescue  and  orphans* 
homes  in  the  city,  where  figures  were  available,  for  1913  were 
$162,717.54.  Of  that  amount  paying  patients  contributed  $86,449.14; 
the  city  grant,  $41,253.96;  the  Government  grant,  $18,342.50,  a  total 
of  $146,045.60.  That  is,  the  citizens  themselves  contributed  directly 
for  maintenance  $16,671.94.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  County 
grant,  which  practically  covers  the  deficit  shown  by  the  available 
totals. 

(Below  are  given  a  number  of  the  hospitals  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  the  city. 

HOSPITALS. 

Queen  Alexandra  Sanatorium. 

The  citizens  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  Sanatorium  at  Byron. 
It  (has  a  splendid  site  for  such  an  institution,  and  the  results  accom- 
pliahed  are  most  encouraging.    The  revenue  for  1912  was  $11,745.81 
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and  the  expenditure  $13,103.22.  A  preventorum  is  now  under  con- 
struction, to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000.  It  will  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  sanatorium. 

London  Convalescent  Home. 

The  home,  situated  at  444  York  Street,  is  a  private  institution, 
not  connected  with  any  church  or  organization.  It  is  managed  by  a 
committee  of  ladies.  All  convalescent  patients  are  accepted  free,  ex- 
cept those  received  for  contagious  diseases.  Those  who  are  able  to 
pay  are  charged  reasonable  rates.  The  highest  price  for  room  and 
attention  is  $5  per  week.  A  staff  of  three  is  kept.  The  institution 
is  supported  by  private  subscriptions,  city  and  government  grants 
and  payments  from  inmates.  The  home  has  accommodation  for  about 
twenty  patients.  At  the  time  of  visiting  there  were  five.  The  annual 
revenue  is  about  $900  per  year. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

St  Joseph's  Hospital,  situated  in  the  north  end  of  the  city,  has 
accommodation  for  eighty  patients.  At  the  time  of  visiting  there 
were  fifty-seven  inmates.  There  are  forty-two  nurses.  The  hospital 
has  a  small  dispensary.  iFourteen  beds  are  free  for  those  patients 
who  are  unable  to  pay.  The  Government  grant  is  received  on  the 
understanding  that  with  the  exception  of  contagious  diseases  all 
patients  will  be  admitted — even  advanced  tuberculosis  patients.  The 
hospital  is  practically  self-sustaining,  except  for  the  free  patients. 
The  city  and  government  grants  of  about  $3,000  meet  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding for  free  patients.  The  total  receipts  for  1912  amounted  to 
$24,977.41,  while  the  expenditure  was  $24,332.40. 

Victoria  General  Hospital. 

The  hospital  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Thames.  It  has  accommodation  for  320  patients  in 
public,  semi-private  and  private  wards.  There  are  170  free  beds. 
The  staff  is  composed  of  a  superintendent,  lady  superintendent,  seven 
graduate  and  ninty  pupil  nurses.  There  is  a  free  dispensary,  where 
over  1,600  out  patients  are  healed  annually.  "Social  Service  Work"  is 
just  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  intended  to  do  more  in  this  important  field 
of  the  work.  At  present  a  graduate  nurse  gives  instruction  to  moth- 
ers, who  are  patients,  in  the  care  of  infants.  The  history  of  out-door 
patients  are  studied,  and  where  help  is  required  referred  to  churches 
and  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  hospital  ha^  recently  enlarged 
the  ward  for  advanced  tuberculosis  cases.  All  tuberculosis  cases 
enter  through  Victoria  Hospital,  and  if  the  disease  is  found  to  be  in 
the  earlier  stages  the  patient  is  sent  out  to  the  Queen  Alexandra 
Sanatorium.    The  hospital  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  City, 
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County  and  Government  grants,  the  City  grant  alone  amounting  to 
$35,563.21  out  of  a  total  revenue  of  $83,866.50. 

RESCUE  AND  ORPHAN  HOMES. 
Salvation  Army  Home  and  Children's  Shelter. 

This  home  and  shelter  cares  for  between  ninety  and  a  hundred 
women  and  children.  Admission  is  not  as  strict  as  in  the  other  in- 
stitutions of  its  kind  in  the  city.  The  inmates  come  from  London, 
Middlesex  and  other  counties.  The  total  income  for  1913  was  $3,081.38 
and  the  expenditure  $3,047.18.  Almost  40  per  cent,  of  the  income  is 
derived  from  grants.  The  city  grant  amounts  to  $300,  donations  and 
subscriptions  account  for  $536.25  and  fees  $531. 

Women's  Refuge  and  Infants'  Home. 

This  home  is  at  188  St.  James  Street,  and  is  owned  and  managed 
by  the  Woman's  Christian  Association.  There  were  twenty-five  in- 
mates at  the  time  of  visiting,  about  a  third  being  adults.  Admission 
to  the  home  is  through  recommendations  of  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee. The  adults  are  expected  to  look  after  their  own  rooms  and 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  home  when  able  to  do  so.  Infants  are  re- 
ceived, and  a  nominal  charge  is  made  for  their  care.  The  city  made 
a  grant  of  $100,  the  county  of  $25  and  the  government  a  per  capita 
grant  amounting  to  $271.22  last  year.  The  balance  for  maintenance 
is  provided  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  association.  The  total  an- 
nual revenue  amounts  to  $1,891.79  and  the  expenditure  $2,100.21. 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  Home  For  Orphans. 

This  home  is  in  connection  with  the  Mount  St.  Joseph  Home  for 
the  Aged,  and  the  home  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Mother  Superior 
and  nine  sisters,  two  of  whom  teach  the  children  of  school  age.  At 
present  there  are  92  children  in  the  orphanage.  It  is  supported  by  a 
house  to  house  canvass  and  a  city  grant  of  $500.  The  Mother  Superior 
regrets  that  the  Government  grant  of  2  cents  per  day  for  each  child 
has  been  discontinued. 

Protestant  Orphans'  Home. 

The  Protestant  Orphan  Home  last  year  cared  for  176  children. 
The  home  is  maintained  by  fees,  susbcriptions  and  City  and  Govern- 
ment grants.  Receipts  last  year  were  $4,671.02  and  the  expenditure 
$4,636. 

Children's  Shelter — Children's  Aid  Society. 

There  were  in  all  112  children  in  the  Shelter  Home  of  the  Society 
during  the  year  1912,  and  the  average  stay  in  the  home  was  thirty-nine 
days.  As  the  Shelter  is  a  place  of  temporary  detention,  the  children 
are  placed  in  foster  homes  as  readily  as  such  are  found,  or  the  chil- 


dren  are  ready  to  be  placed  in  their  permanent  homes.  Th«  society 
maintains  an  inspector,  two  assistant  inspectors  and  a  secretary  and 
stenographer.  The  maintenance  of  the  Society  during  1912  was  contri- 
buted as  follows:  City  of  London  grant,  $1,000;  County  of  Middlesex 
grant,  $75;  maintenance  of  Middlesex  children  in  the  home  together 
with  contribution  by  outside  municipalities,  $747.81;  interest  on  in- 
vested bequests,  $103,  and  membership  fees  and  donations,  $1,715.55. 
The  office  expenses  were  (in  1912):  salaries,  $849.96  and  sundry  ex- 
penses, $541.10.  The  Shelter  expenses  totaled  $2,283.49,  a  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  of  1912  of  $3,674.'55.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
of  each  child  in  the  Shelter  was  $20.66  per  year. 

Visiting  Nurses. 

Every  day  the  worth  of  the  visiting  nurse  is  being  more  ap- 
preciated. There  are  at  present  seven  visiting  nurses,  made  up  of 
three  from  the  Victorian  Order,  two  from  the  schools,  one  from  the 
Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  and  one  from  the  Victoria  iHospital. 

The  Victorian  nurses  aim  at  helping  those  who  have  neither 
room  to  accommodate  nor  the  money  to  pay  for  a  regular  nurse  and 
who  cannot  leave  their  homes  for  hospital  care.  While  the  order  is 
prepared  and  willing  to  nurse  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  anything, 
yet  they  try  to  avoid  pauperizing  the  poor  by  charging  small  fees, 
ranging  from  five  to  fifty  cents  for  each  visit.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  three  nurses,  including  salary,  uniform,  telephone,  etc.,  amounts 
to  about  $3,000  annually.  This  sum  is  provided  by  donations,  contri- 
butions, grants  and  nursing  fees. 

The  Public  School  nurses  are  doing  much  in  inducing  parents  to 
tiike  the  necessary  steps  to  have  removed  many  of  the  physical  de- 
fects from  which  the  school  children  suffer.  For  this  purpose  much  of 
the  work  extends  to  the  homes. 

The  Victoria  Hospital  and  the  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  nurses  are 
engaged  largely  in  follow-up  work.  This  work  was  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary from  the  frequency  with  which  free  patients  who  had  been 
discharged  as  cured  returned  to  these  institutions.  Especially  is 
this  true  with  regard  to  the  hospital  patients,  who  came  back  often 
through  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  elementary  laws  of  sanitation  and 
health.  All  this  the  visiting  nurse  is  overcoming  by  teaching  and 
practical  demonstration  in  the  homes  of  those  convalescing. 

The  visiting  nurses  are  meeting  a  much-felt  need  among  the 
poor  people  of  London.  Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  past 
has  been  failure  to  co-ordinate  their  work  and  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
numerous  charitable  bodies  in  the  city. 

A  RECORDING  EXCHANGE. 

The  philanthropic  institutions  in  London  are  all  doing  good  work 
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individually.  The  one  common  weakness,  and  it  is  a  serious  weakness, 
is  the  want  of  adequate  co-operation.  Some  of  the  charities  do  not 
know  what  similar  organizations  are  doing.  This  gives  rise  to  much 
overlapping  and  considerable  overlooking,  and  often  defeats  the  pur- 
pose for  which  help  is  given.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  has  said:  ''Charity, 
ehief  of  virtues,  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  when  wise  order  is  missing  from 
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it."    Wise  order  has  been  missing  in  the  cor-ordination  of  the  various 
charities  of  London. 

A  Recording  Exchange  is  indispensable  to  efficiency  in  charity- 
work.  Such  an  exchange  would  afford  a  meeting  place  for  need  and 
relief.  Early  in  this  survey  it  was  seen  that  a  Recording  Exchange 
would  aid  greatly  in  uniting  all  the  benevolent  forces  of  the  city, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  them  with  definite  confidential  informa- 
tion of  each  other's  work  and  of  those  who  are  in  need  of  help.  With 
this  end  in  view  a  special  committee  of  leading  charity  workers  was 
appointed  by  the  iMen's  Federation.  The  committee  reported  unanim- 
ously in  favor  of  such  an  exchange.  Since  then  there  have  been  a 
number  of  meetings  representing  the  charity  workers  of  the  city,  and 
each  time  the  prosposal  has  been  definitely  approved.  A  detailed 
plan,  of  which  a  drawing  is  here  given,  has  been  worked  out,  and  it 
is  expected  it  will  s(x>n  be  in  operation. 
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RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE  CHARITY  AND  RELIEF  COM- 

MITTEE. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Murphy,  Chairman. 

That  since  London  has  a  large  number  of  charitable  institutions, 
each  working  separately,  without  any  adequate  co-ordination,  result- 
ing in  much  overlapping  and  considerable  overlooking,  this  committee 
believes  that  some  form  of  a  Central  Bureau  or  Recording  Exchange 
to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  the  charities  of  the  city  is  needed. 
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The  Liquor  Problem  in 
London 

London  has  twenty-six  bar  and  three  shop  licenses,  and  with 
possibly  one  exception  each  represents  more  than  a  sixty-dollar  a  day 
business.  The  combined  revenue  amounts  to  about  $2,400.00  per 
day,  according  to  figures  furnished  by  the  provincial  department.  The 
liquor  stores  and  the  hotels  except  two  on  Dundas  east,  are  all  in  a 
central  area,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  on 
the  south  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  on  the  east  by  Wellington 
street,  and  the  west  by  Ridout  street,  a  territory  which  is  about  a 
half-mile  square.  The  centralization  helps,  together  with  an  efficient 
police  force,  to  make  London  an  easier  and  a  better  policed  city  than 
many  of  similar  population,  as  most  of  the  drunkenness  and  disorder 
is  within  this  small  area. 

While  this  centralising  of  the  bar-room  is  advantageous  from 
the  standpoint  of  patrol  efficiency,  it  intensifies  the  social  and  moral 
problems  of  this  district.  Twenty-five  out  of  the  twenty-nine  licensed 
places  are  bordering  on  or  within  an  area  half  as  large  as  the  one 
mentioned  above,  namely,  Talbot  street  on  the  west,  Wellington  on  the 
east,  Dundas  and  Carling  on  the  north,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  tracks 
on  the  south.  Within  this  limited  area  are  the  homes  of  1,500  i>eople; 
or  with  the  immediate  adjacent  territory,  3,137;  of  whom  102  are 
under  21  years  of  age.  To  counteract  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
the  bars  within  this  district,  only  two  uplifting  institutions  are  at 
work — the  City  (Mission  on  Richmond  street,  and  the  Salvation  Army 
on  Clarence  street. 

A  preliminary  inspection  of  the  twenty-six  bars  of  the  city  was 
made  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  November  8th,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  following  facts: — the  number  of  men  who  were  in 
each  bar-room;  the  number  of  men  who  were  apparently  intoxicated; 
the  number  apparently  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  (minors),  the 
number  who  were  in  the  halls  and  small  rooms,  the  number  of  those 
who  were  intoxicated  and  apparently  under  twenty-one,  and  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  such  halls  and  side  rooms.  Each  enumerator  was 
asked  to  record  whether  the  hotel  register  was  open  for  inspection, 
and  the  number  of  guests  registered  during  the  preceding  seven  days. 

This  quick  survey,  beginning  at  4:15  p.m.,  was  completed  in  less 
than  two  hours;  probably  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  on  an  average 
was  spent  in  each  hotel. 
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The  result  shows  that  561  men  were  in  the  bars  and  side  rooms  at 
the  time  of  inspection.    Of  these  195  were  reported  as  being  apparently 
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intoxicated,  44  as  apparently  under  age,  and  in  addition  there  were 
twelve  women  in  the  side  rooms  more  or  less  intoxicated. 

The   purpose   of  this   preliminary  survey   was  to   ascertain  in 
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general,  the  liquor  situation  in  London;  to  find  out  the  extent  of  the 
drinking;  how  the  law  was  observed  with  regard  to  selling  to  intoxi- 
cated persons  and  to  minors;  if  women  were  frequenting  the  side- 
roomts  of  the  bars;  whether  a  register  was  kept,  and  if  it  were  open 
to  the  public  (as  required  'by  the  Act);  and  to  ascertain  the  hotels 
which  were  accommodating  the  travelling  public,  and  those  which 
were  little  more  than  saloons. 

This  first  study  pointed  out  some  eight  or  ten  hotels  in  which 
the  evils  and  abuse  of  the  business  were  most  glaring.  Repeated 
investigations  of  these  during  December  and  January  have  abundantly 
proved  that  at  least  six  are  worthy  of  the  closest  scrutiny  on  the 
part  of  the  license  commissioners.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  four 
so-called  hotels  on  King  street,  between  Richmond  and  Talbot,  part  of 
which  is  commonly  known  as  "Whiskey  Row";  the  King  Edward,  the 
Queen's  Park  Hotel,  and  one  or  two  others. 

SALOONS  ON  WHISKEY  ROW. 

On  the  first  investigation  of  the  four  places  mentioned,  on 
King  street,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  were  found  in  the  bars  and 
side-rooms,  six  of  whom  were  women.  Of  the  total  number  sixty- 
seven  were  apparently  intoxicated.  Three  of  these  hotels  were  found 
to  have  registers  open  to  the  public,  one  had  no  register.  Four 
different  enumerators  were  unable  to  discover  it.  The  total  number  of 
guests  registered  in  the  preceding  seven  days  in  the  four  hotels  was 
twelve,  an  average  of  three  for  each  house  per  week.  One  register 
showed  that  only  four  had  been  registered  from  September  10th  to 
November  8th,  yet  these  so-called  hotels  receive  their  licenses  on  the 
ground  that  they  accommodate  the  travelling  public. 

Three  subsequent  investigations  carried  on  at  different  hours  of 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  a  Wednesday,  a  Thursday,  and  a 
Saturday,  revealed  a  similar  situation.  An  average  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  were  found  in  the  bar  and  side-rooms,  forty-two  appar- 
ently were  intoxicated,  and  in  many  cases  were  served  with  drinks. 
Twelve  women  were  found  drinking  in  side-rooms.  In  the  Bank  Hotel 
in  one  inspection  one  of  the  enumerators  reported  two  women  with 
two  small  children,  five  and  six  years  of  age,  drinking  in  a  side-room 
with  two  men.  An  average  of  six  guests  had  been  registered  in  all 
four  places  in  the  previous  seven  days. 

''Whiskey  Row"  is  notorious  for  its  drunkeness,  rivaling  any 
district  of  any  similar  extent  on  "The  Bowery";  and  the  side-rooms 
frequented  by  women  too  often  are  mere  clearing  houses  for  social 
vice.  If  London  is  prepared  to  have  saloons,  and  these  places  have 
all  the  features  of  the  worst  type  of  saloon  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  then  the  investigation  has  done  something  to  show  they  are 


already  here.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  license  is  granted  only  where 
there  is  a  need  for  something  more  than  a  bar,  the  investigation  has 
shown  that  these  places  should  not  be  licensed. 

The  need  of  accommodation  for  the  travelling  public,  since  the 
four  hotels  mentioned  adjoin  the  city  market,  would  necessarily  take 
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the  form  of  providing  board  and  lodging,  together  with  stable  accom- 
modation, for  the  farmers'  horses.  The  facts  are  that  these  hotels 
do  not  accommodate  the  travelling  public.  The  average  of  the  four 
hotels  per  week  in  November  was  three,  and  in  December  and  January 


less  than  two— 1.5.  Neither  do  they  accommodate  the  farmers  on  the 
market.  Seventeen  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  farmers  inter- 
viewed on  the  market,  or  less  than  six  per  cent.,  said  they  took  their 
meals  in  these  hotels.  Nor  do  they  furnish  stabling  for  the  farmers' 
horses.  All  the  stables  are  rented  by  private  individuals,  who  in 
order  to  meet  the  heavy  rents  are  compelled  to  charge  as  high  rates  as 
those  anywhere  else  in  Ontario. 

The  King  Edward  and  the  Queen's  Park  can  be  classed  with  the 
four  on  King  street  as  merely  drinking  places.  The  Queen's  Park 
Hotel  does  not  keep  a  register.  The  average  number  found  in  the 
bar  and  side-rooms  was  twenty-five,  six  of  whom  were  apparently 
intoxicated.  Women  were  repeatedly  found  drinking  in  a  side-room. 
The  disorder  and  language  on  the  sidewalk  adjoining  the  hotel  was 
often  such  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  women  and  children  to  pass. 

No  doubt  part  of  the  difiiculty  with  Queen's  Park  Hotel  is  due  to 
its  isolation,  which  makes  it  hard  to  police.  In  this  part  of  the  city 
the  patrol  beats  are  so  large  that  it  can  be  visited  only  at  compara- 
tively long  intervals.  The  Chief  of  Police  has  attempted  to  remedy 
this  by  putting  on  an  extra  patrol  man  during  the  evening,  but  with 
only  partial  success.  It  is  largely  a  district  where  workingmen  have 
their  homes,  and  if  it  were  not  for  this  drinking  place  little  police 
protection  would  be  necessary. 

Any  contemplated  reduction  of  licenses  ought  certainly  to  include 
Queen's  Park  (Hotel,  and  the  other  five  mentioned  above,  namely: 
the  Clyde,  Columbia,  Windsor,  Bank,  and  the  King  Edward. 

The  presence  of  women  drinking  in  the  side-rooms  of  London 
hotels  is  much  to  be  deplored.  The  Chief  of  Police  considers  it  prob- 
ably the  greatest  evil  arising  out  of  the  liquor  traflSc  in  the  city. 
London  is  behind  some  other  cities  in  allowing  this.  The  license  com- 
missioners have  prohibited  serving  women  with  liquor  in  the  side- 
rooms  of  the  hotels  in  Toronto.  London's  license  commissioners  have 
the  power  to  make  a  similar  regulation  here. 

LONDON'S  DRINK  ACCOUNT. 

London's  drink  account  shows  on  the  credit  side  that  the  city 
receives  $10,000  in  license  fees.  Bartenders  and  liquor  store  clerks 
receive  aboue  $50,660  in  wages.  For  that  annual  revenue  and  pay 
roll  London's  citizens  contribute  on  the  debit  side  about  $2,400.00 
per  day,  or  $748,800.00.  During  the  period  from  September  1,  1912, 
to  August  31,  1913,  there  were  in  the  Police  Court  816  convictions  for 
drunkeness  and  breach  of  the  Liquor  Act,  which  cost  $3,933.58  in 
fines  and  2,503  days  spent  in  jail.  Valued  at  $1.50  per  day  the  loss  from 
loss  of  work  was  $3,754.00.  At  least  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
Police  Department — $19,280 — can  be  attributed  to  the  traffic — a  mod- 
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net  loss  of  over  $705,007.  That  amount  is  equal  to  the  combined  pay 
rolls  for  two-thirds  of  a  year  of  the  McCormick  Biscuit  and  Confection- 
ery  Co.,  J.   D.   Perrin   &  Co.,   Biscuit  and   Confectionery;    George 
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lesiite  Sons  &  Co.,  Engine  Works;  The  London  Foundry;  Line  & 
McDonald  Company,  Cigar  Makers;  The  Parisian  Laundry;  The  Forest 
City  Laundry;  Lawson  &  Jones,  Lithographers;  Somerville  &  Com- 
pany; The  Hobbs  Glass  Company;  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Car  Shop. 
London  is  desirous  of  getting  new  industries.  Yet  in  her  bar-rooms 
and  liquor  stores  she  is  more  than  wasting  two-thirds  of  the  yearly 
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pay  roll  of  eleven  of  her  industries,  and  a  like  proportion  of  the  annual 
earnings  of  1,760  of  her  citizens. 

London  spends  $193,909  annually  for  public  school  education. 
The  amount  for  drink  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  total  yearly  ex- 
penditure the  city  makes  on  its  whole  public  school  system — one  dollar 
for  education;  four  dollars  for  drink. 
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Trom  these  facts  it  must  be  patent  to  all  thinking  citizens  that 
the  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors  in  London  is  sufficiently  keen, 
and  the  expenditure  in  satisfying  it  enormously  large,  without  having 
to  stimulate  further  this  already  unnatural  appetite.  In  the  face  of 
this,  much  of  the  best  bill  board  space  in  the  city  is  used  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  liquor.  The  liquor  interests  have  proven  by  in- 
creased sales  that  it  pays  to  advertise.  Some  cities  have  forbidden  all 
bill-board  advertising.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  London  attempt- 
ing to  stop  bill-board  advertising  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

London  citizens  pride  themselves  on  having  two  large  breweries 
representing  a  large  investment  of  capital,  and  a  considerable  pay 
roll.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  for  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
breweries  are  the  least  employing  industries.  The  two  breweries  men- 
tioned employ,  exclusive  of  office  staff,  about  120  men.  According  to 
an  accurate  study  of  industries  based  upon  government  returns,  ii 
the  capital  which  is  now  tied  up  in  these  two  breweries  were  rein- 
vested in  foundries,  it  would  provide  employment  for  416  men;  if  in 
bakeries,  721  men;  if  in  boot  and  shoe  factories,  943  men;  and  if  in 
clothing  factories,  1,709  men — ^fourteen  times  as  many  men  as  at 
present  with  a  purchasing  power  fourteen  times  as  large. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  DRUNKARDS 

The  city  has  so  far  made  use  of  two  methods  of  dealing  with  its 
drunkards.  The  iirst  is  through  the  prohibitory  list,  by  making  it 
illegal  to  sell  liquor  to  those  whose  names  have  been  placed  on  this 
list.  In  London,  however,  the  prohibitory  list  has  become  so  large 
that  liquor  sellers  protest  they  cannot  remember  all  of  them.  So 
mistakes  (?)  occur.  At  any  rate  the  Police  Court  records  show  the 
names  of  at  least  seven  men  on  the  Prohibitory  list  who  were  charged 
with  drunkeness. 

The  other  method  used  by  the  city  is  the  fining  system  and  the 
jail  system. 

The  returns  of  convictions  for  the  year  ending  August  31st, 
1913,  show  that  in  that  period  there  were  816  convictions  directly 
chargeable  to  drink.  In  595  cases  fines  were  imposed,  the  remaining 
221  cases  were  committed  to  the  County  jail.  This  is  a  large  number 
when  we  remember  that  the  total  number  committed  from  the  Police 
Court  for  the  year  for  all  offences  was  281.  That  is,  over  78.65  per 
cent,  were  sent  there  through  drink.  Honorable  W.  J.  Hanna's  state- 
ment was  true  of  London,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Canada,  when  he 
said  that  "80  per  cent,  of  all  crime  is  due  to  drink."  * 

London  has  not  yet  awakened  to  her  responsibility  for  providing 
for  the  human  wreckage  constantly  drifting  from  the  bar-room  to 

*The  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna  made  the  statement  in  a  public  address  in  Askin  Metho- 
dist Church,  London,  the  28th  November.    1913. 
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the  jail.  For  society  to  think  that  a  jail  sentence  of  from  five  to 
twenty-one  days,  has  any  remedial  value  for  the  average  habitual 
"drunk  and  disorderly"  is  to  disregard  the  experience  of  every  jail  in 
Canada.  In  spite  of  this  London  is  committing  certain  individuals  to 
the  County  jail  repeatedly.  Each  time  after  a  period  of  enforced  idle- 
ness they  come  out  less  able  physically,  and  usually  less  inclined  ment- 
ally, to  work,  only  to  find  their  way  again  into  this  or  some  other  jail. 
The  present  system  comes  from  a  different  age  when  the  idea  was: 
"so  much  crime,  so  much  punishment," — not,  how  may  punishment  be 
the  most  beneficial  to  the  criminal.  London  and  surrounding  counties 
need  an  industrial  farm  and  an  indeterminate  sentence  where  habitual 
drunkards  could  be  set  to  work  in  the  open  air,  and  where  they  could 
be  taught  habits  of  thrift,  and  responsibility.  From  such  a  farm  the 
earnings  of  each  prisoner  might  go  to  the  wife  and  family  at  home, 
who  so  often  are  the  chief  sufferers  under  the  present  system. 
Prisoners  are  not  wanting  for  such  a  farm.  In  1912  there  were!  640 
prisoners  committed  to  the  County  jail  in  London;  of  these  478  were 
intemperate  according  to  their  own  opinion.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  were  from  the  Police  Court  alone;  and  of  these  221  were 
committed  for  intemperate  habits. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Bruce  Smith,  Inspector  of  Prisons  for  Ontario,  when 
in  London  on  his  last  quarterly  inspection,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "An 
industrial  farm  is  badly  needed  for  short  term  prisoners.  It  would 
be  self-sustaining,  whereas  the  jail  is  an  expense  to  the  City  and 
County.  But  most  important  of  all  is  the  reformative  effect  the 
farm  would  have  on  the  prisoners.  Jail  imprisonment  only  keeps 
a  man  temporarily  out  of  temptation.  It  does  not  reform  him. 
There  is  no  reformation  under  the  old  system  of  dealing  with 
prisoners  who  are  simply  confined  in  idleness.  An  industrial  farm 
would  make  men  out  of  them. 

"Why  hasn't  London  caught  the  spirit  of  prison  reform  ? 

"Why  is  London  letting  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Fort  William  and 
other  cities  outdistance  her  in  the  modem  methods  of  handling 
prisoners?" 

The  Fort  William  industrial  farm  was  the  second  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Ontario.  It  is  situated  six  miles  from  the  City.  To  it  men 
sentenced  to  less  than  six  months'  imprisonment  are  sent.  Under 
the  industrial  farm  system  if  an  offender  is  found  intoxicated  again 
soon  after  his  release,  he  may  be  sentenced  to  a  term  on  the  farm 
colony  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years.  In  such  a  case  the 
superintendents  of  the  farm  le^port  monthly  to  the  Ontario  Board  of 
Parole,  which  Board  can  allow  him  out  on  probation  at  any  time. 
The  Prison  Reform  Act  makes  for  the  appointment  of  a  parole 
officer  in  the  locality. 
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Naturally  in  a  survey,  limited  in  time  and  workers,  many  in- 
vestigations had  to  be  hurried,  and  others  left  out  altogether.  The 
investigation  into  the  relation  of  the  hours  of  sale  and  the  consump- 
tion of  liquor  had  to  be  left  unfinished;  although  the  returns  received 
go  strongly  to  show  that  a  reduction  of  hours  Saturday  afternoon 
and  week  nights  would  tend  to  reduce  drinking  and  drunkeness. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  RE  TEMPERANCE. 

Chairman  of  Committee,  iProfessor  James  Bowman. 
The  Social  Purity  Committee  of  the  Men's  Federation  makes  the 
following  recommendations: 
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1.  That  all  sheet  advertising  and  all  bill  posters  of  intoxicating 
liquors  be  prohibited. 

2.     That  the  law  regarding  the  selling  of  liquor  to  intoxicated 
persons  and  to  minors  be  better  enforced. 

3.  That  the  number  of  licenses  in  London  be  reduced  by  cutting 
.off  the  licenses  of  those  so-called  hotels  which  practically  do  not  ac- 
commodate the  travelling  public. 

4.  That  it  be  made  illegal  by  License  Commissioners  to  serve 
women  with  liquor  in  hotels  unless  they  are  registered  guests  of  the 
hotel,  and  that  it  be  made  illegal  at  any  time  to  serve  women  with 
liquor  in  side  rooms  which  are  open  to  the  public,  which  rooms  are 
often  meeting  places  to  make  arrangements  for  immoral  purposes. 

5.  That  it  be  made  illegal  to  permit  the  supply  or  the  drinking 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  dance  halls  or  public  ball  rooms,  or  in  rooms 
connected  therewith  not  licensed  by  the  commissioners. 

6.  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  drinking  and 
drunkenness  occurs  after  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  steps  be  taken 
to  secure  the  earlier  closing  of  all  bars,  at  1  o'clock  on  Saturday  and 
7  o'clock  other  nights  of  the  week,  a.nd  on  all  public  holidays. 

7.  That  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  arrests  and  jail  sentences 
for  drunkenness  an  industriial  farm  should  be  established  by  adjoin- 
ing Counties. 

SOaAL  VICE. 

'Social  vice  exists  in  London  in  three  forms — ^the  house  of  prosti- 
tution, the  housei  of  assignation,  and  street  soliciting. 

The  house  of  prostitution  is  conducted  so  as  to  avoid  all  sus- 
picion. Usually  it  hides  behind  the  "furnished  rooms  to  let"  sign. 
One  of  the  most  notorious  of  these  places  has  two  such  signs  in  the 
windows.  This  is  donei  more  to  throw  off  suspicion  than  to  catch 
the  unwary.  Everything  is  done  to  make  the  place  look  just  like 
the  neighboring  houses.  The  front  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  the 
curtains  neVer  drawn.  The  number  of  inmates  vary.  Uusually  not 
moref  than  two  or  three  women  live  in  the  house;  although  other 
women  frequent  it  and  are  in  constant  telephone  communication. 

Th€!  houses  of  assignation  are  more  widely  scattered.  They 
are  frequented  by  the  women  who  solicit  on  the  street.  "Most  of  these 
women  are  intimate  friends  of  the!  woman  living  in  the  house. 

Street  soliciting  is  more  common  than  would  be  e'xpected  in  a 
city  the  size  of  London.  Some  of  the  hotel  side  rooms  and  the  cur- 
tained rooms  in  certain  restaurants  are  contributing  factors. 

The  city  has  on  the  whole  an  efficient  police  force.  It  is  a  mis- 
iakdy  however,  to  make  the  force  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  against  social  vice.    Neither  regular  detectives  nor  members 
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of  the  uniformed  force  should  be  assigned  to  this  work.  They  should 
be  free  from  all  responsibility  in  connection  with  social  vice  so  as  to 
be  able  to  carry  on  their  regular  duties  successfully. 

The  duty  of  the  suppression  of  social  vice  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  Morals  Efficiency  Department.  One  plain  clothesman  or  two 
at  the  most,  and  a  police  woman — one  to  be  a  probation  officer  of  the 
Juvenile  Court — could  easily  overtake  all  the  work  of  such  a  depart- 
ment in  London. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  RE  SOCIAL  VICE: 

Prof.  Bowman,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

1.  That  small  curtained  rooms  in  restaurants  be  prohibited. 

2.  That  because'  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  police  force  and 
the  detective  force  is  reduced  when  called  upon  to  enforce  the  law 
against  social  vice,  and  because!  this  work  may  more  effectively  be 
done  by  a  semi-independent  morality  defpartment  under  the  police 
commissioners,  such  a  department  should  bef  estaJblished  in  London. 
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Industrial  Conditions 


A  thorough  study  of  industry  in  a  manufiacturing  district  such  as 
London  would  require  at  least  twice  the  time  at  our  disposal  for  the 
whole  survey.  The  method  then  followed  was  to  select  a  number  of 
typical  industries,  and  take  them  as  samples  of  the  whole.  This  gives 
a  general  view  of  the  labor  situation  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  different  phases 
of  the  problem  with  which  it  deals,  to  give  it  value. 

London  is  the  fifth  largest  manufacturing  'City  of  Ontario,  with 
an  annual  production  valued  at  $15,905,999  from  an  invested  capital 
of  $15,143,643  spread  over  177  manufacturing  plants;  employing  773 
salaried  and  7,288  wage-earning  employees  (1911  census).  In  1911  the 
City  had  a  population  of  46,300.  Now  the  population  is  given  as  55,026 
On  the  basis  then  of  the  1911  census  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  London,  with  the  present  population^ 
would  be  8,662. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  places  inspected  were,  on  the 
whole,  good.  In  one  old  factory  the  light,  and  especially  the  ventila- 
tion was  bad.  Fumes  arising  from  products,  instead  of  being  carried 
off  in  the  proper  way,  were  allowed  to  escape  through  the  building.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  this  situation  is  soon  to  be  remedied.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  overcrowding  in  some  departments;  the  Factory  Act 
(Section  43,  subsection  e)  requires  300  cubic  feet  for  each  employee. 

The  Factory  Inspector  is  deserving  of  praise  for  the  way  he  has 
succeeded  in  securing  proper  lavatory  facilities  in  the  factories.  There 
i^i  still,  however,  room  for  more  improvement  in  some  of  the  fac- 
tories. An  encouraging  proportion  of  the  firms  are  putting  in  rest 
rooms  for  the  girls.  On-e  or  two  have  installed  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  equipment. 

The  factories  visited  were  exceptionally  free  from  occupational 
disease.  There  had  been  quite  a  number  of  industrial  accidents.  To 
compare  the  actual  number  with  the  number  recorded  in  the  Govern- 
ment report  would  incline  one  to  be  sceptical  of  statistics.  Some  of 
the  employees  pointed  out  the  safety  devices  recently  installed.  The 
safety  expert  has  already  justified  his  calling.  His  services,  to  look 
over  some  of  the  factories  at  least,  would  be  a  profitable  expenditure. 
In  the  larger  factories  it  is  the  custom  for  the  firm  to  pay  for  the 
first  medical  attendance  in  case  of  accidents. 
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HOURS    OF    LABOR. 

In  the  different  factories  the  hours  vary  from  49  to  54  hours  for 
women  and  girls,  and  from  55  to  60  for  men.  Saturday  is  usually  a 
half  holiday  during  June,  July,  and  August.  The  women  and  girls 
begin  work  in  the  morning  at  seven-thirty,  and  the  men  and  boys 
at  seven.  These  hours  are  general,  except  in  the  cigar  industry,  and 
laundries.  With  cigar  makers  it  is  all  piece  work,  and  a  day's  work 
consists  in  turning  out  a  certain  fixed  number  of  cigars.  The  hour 
for  beginning  work  is  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  hour  for 
leaving  off  may  be  from  three  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  according 
to  the  speed  of  the  worker.  The  laundry  workers  begin  work  at  9 
o'clock  Monday  morning. 

In  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  industries  under  consideration  the  trade  is 
more  or  less  seasonal.  During  the  busy  seasion  the  hours  of  work  are, 
as  one  employer  stated  it,  "up  to  the  limit  of  the  law."  This  over- 
time work  is  one  of  the  regretable  features  of  women,  girl  and  boy 
factory  life  in  London.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Factory 
Act,  as  revised  to  1913,  bearing  on  the  hours  of  employment: 

(a)  No  child,  youth,  young  girl  or  woman  shall  be  employed 
for  more  than  ten  hours  in  one  day,  unless  a  different  apportion- 
ment of  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  has  been  made  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  giving  a  shorter  day's  work  on  such  d-ay  of  the  week  as 
may  be  arranged,  nor  shall  any  such  person  be  so  employed  for 
more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week; 

(b)  The  hours  of  labor  for  any  such  person  in  any  oife  day 
shall  not  be  earlier  than  seven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  or  later 
than  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  factory,  or  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  a  shop,  unless  a  special  permit  in 
writing  is  obtained  from  the  Inspector; 

(c)  No  child,  youth,  young  girl  or  woman  who  has  been 
previously  on  any  day  employed  in  any  factory  or  shop  for  the 
number  of  hours  pei^nitted  by  this  Part,  shall,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  employer,  be  employed  on  the  same  day  in  any  other 
factory  or  shop,  and  no  such  person  who  has  been  so  employed 
in  a  factory  or  shop  for  less  than  such  number  of  hours  shall  be 
employed  in  any  other  factory  or  s-hop  on  the  same  day,  for  a 
longer  period  than  will  complete  such  number  of  hours. 

(d)  The  employer  shall  allow  every  child,  youth,  young  girl 
or  woman,  not  less  than  one  hour  at  noon  of  each  day  for  meals, 
and  such  hour  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  time  herein 
limited  for  the  employment  of  any  such  person. 

34.     (1)  Subject  to  Regulations,  where  ♦  ♦  *  • 

(c)  The  customs    or  exigencies   of  trade   require   that  the 

youths,  young  girls  or  women  working  in  a  factory,  or  in  certain 

processes  in  a  factory,  shall  be  employed  for  longer  than  the 
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prescribed  period;  *  ♦  *  ♦  * 

the  Inspector  may,  on  proof  to  his  satisfaction  of  such  accident, 
occurrence,  custom  or  exigency  of  trade,  give  permission  in 
writing,  for  such  exemption  from  the  observance  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  fairly  and  equitably  to  the 
employers  of,  and  to  the  youths,  young  girls  and  women  in  such 
factory,  make  up  for  any  loss  of  labor  from  such  accident  or 
occurrence,  or  meet  the  requirements  of  such  custom  or  exigency 
of  trade; 
(2)  If  the  Inspector  permits  such  exemption, 

(a)  No  youth,  young  girl  or  woman  shall  be  employed  before 
the  hour  of  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  nor  after  the  hour  of  nine 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon; 

(b)  The  hours  of  labor  for  youths,  young  girls  and  women 
shall  not  be  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  on  any  one  day,  nor 
more  than  seventy- two  and  a  half  in  any  one  week; 

(c)  Such  exemption  shall  not  comprise  more  than  thirty- 
six  days  in  the  whole,  in  any  twelve  months;  and  in  reckoning 
such  period  of  thirty-six  days,  every  day  on  which  the  youth, 
young  girl  or  woman  has  been  employed  overtime  shall  be  taken 
into  account; 

(d)  During  the  continuance  of  such  exemption,  in  addition  to 
the  hour  for  the  noonday  meal,  there  shall  be  allowed  to  every 
youth,  young  girl  or  woman  so  employed  in  the  factory  on  any 
diay  to  an  hour  later  than  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  for  another  meal  between  five  and 
eight  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon;  and 

(e)  In  every  factory  with  respect  to  which  any  such  per- 
mission for  exemption  is  given,  there  shall,  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  23,  be  affixed  a  notice  specifying  the  extent 
and  particulars  of  such  exemption. 

Even  with  the  protection  provided  by  this  Act  the  rush  season 
places  too  great  a  strain  upon  growing  boys  and  girls;  a  strain 
detrimental  in  many  cases  both  to  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

THE   UNIONS. 

The  skilled  workmen  of  the  City  are  largely  in  the  Unions  or  are 
in  sympathy  with  unionism.  According  to  the  recently  issued  annual 
report  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Labor  there  are  in  London  38  Unions. 
Of  these  27  reported  membership,  totaling  2,350.  In  all  there  are  66 
locals. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  are  affiliated  with  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Council.  It  is  a  cause  for  satisfaction  to  a  great  number  of 
the  friends  of  organized  labor  in  the  City  that  at  the  recent  election 
of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  the  presidency  did  not  go  to  a  bar- 
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tender  as  last  year.  It  was  not  only  unfortunate  but  was  unwise 
that  the  labor  forces  should  intrust  the  leadership  of  their  cause  to 
such  hands.  If  there  had  been  labor  troubles  during  his  presidency 
one  of  the  lowest  bar-rooms  in  the  City  would  have  become  the  head- 
quarters for  a  certain  element  that  almost  invariably  defeats  the 
cause  of  organized  labor  by  alienating  public  opinion. 

Unionism  needs  a  larger  membership  among  the  unskilled  work- 
ers of  London.  Organization  among  a  large  class  of  underpaid  factory 
workers  is  imperative  to  a  more  just  reward  for  toil.  It  is  true  that 
the  relations  between  the  employing  class  and  the  workmen  are  cordial 
in  most  cases.  The  fact  that  the  founders  or  owners  are  still  for  the 
most  part  in  control  of  the  industries  brings  in  the  personal  factor 
so  often  wanting  in  the  large  corporations.  The  fact  that  92  per 
cent,  of  all  employers  were  willing  to  let  the  present  investigator  have 
access  to  their  pay  roll  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  investigation,  is 
in  itself  a  testimony  to  thoir  attitude  towards  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing of  the  labor  situation  in  view  of  the  present  high  cost  of 
living.  It  is  claimed  by  som^e  of  the '  employers  that  this  attitude  of 
friendly  interest  in  their  employees  is  often  resented  by  the  Union. 
The  attitude  of  the  Union  can  readily  be  understood  if  the  friendliness 
with  some  of  the  men  tends  to  weaken  its  solidarity.  This  intimate 
relation  between  employer  and  employee  is,  however,  one  of  the 
assets  of  industrial  life  of  London. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  WAGES. 

The  present  wage  investigation  covered  twelve  of  London's  lad- 
ing factories.  In  eleven  of  these  the  wage  earnings  were  secured 
from  the  pay  roll.  According  to  the  1911  census  report  these  twelve 
factories  include  eight  of  the  twenty-four  kinds  of  industry  in  Lon- 
don enumerated,  representing  62  out  of  the  total  177  industries,  and 
have  a  combined  capital  of  $10,714,257  out  of  a  total  of  $15,143,643. 
These  eight  groups,  or  62  factories,  show  a  pay  roll  of  $1,742,626,  out 
of  a  total  of  $3,243,068,  and  include  4,010  of  the  total  number  of 
7,288  wage  earners. 

The  eleven  factories  investigated  included  the  following  indus- 
tries: Biscuit  and  confectionery,  gum  manufacturing,  box  making,, 
foundries,  machine  shop  product,  laundries,  cigar  making,  lithography,, 
printing,  and  glass  manufacturing.  The  number  of  employees  affected' 
was  1,735,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  the  wage  earners  in. 
the  manufacturing  industries.  Of  these  656  were  women  and  girls,  ancl 
1,079  were  men  and  boys.  Among  the  1,735  were  to  be  found  58  girls, 
and  47  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  leaving  the  number  of  women  and 
girls  over  sixteen  years  at  598,  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys  over 
sixteen  years  at  1,032. 

In  working  out  the  following  wage  ^gures  it  was  sought  to  re- 
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duce  all  to  a  common  standard,  namely,  the  weekly  earnings.  The 
aim  here  was  rather  to  find  the  actual  weekly  income  than  the 
number  of  hours  worked.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  hours  ranged  from 
49  to  60  hours. 


A  WAGf  STUDY  BASED  UPON  THE  PAYROLLS  OF  ELEVEN 
FACTORIES  IN  LONDON  REPRESENTlN(f  THE  WEEKLY  EARN- 
INGS OF  1079  MEN  6  BOYS.  1032  MEN  £BOfS  OVER  16 YEARS 
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Difficulties  at  once  presented  themselves  in  trying  to  get  a  uni- 
form standard  for  the  different  factories.  In  those  factories  where  the 
work  is  more  or  less  seasonal,  the  pay  roll  for  a  typical  week  in  the 
busy  season  was  taken,  and  likewise  for  the  slack  season.  These  were 
averaged  so  as  fairly  to  represent  a  week's  salary.  Each  factory  has 
some  features  of  its  system  peculiar  to  itself,  so  that  all  the  various 
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factories  had  to  be  taken  in  to  consideration  in  arriving  at  a  uniform 
standard. 

'Below  are  to  be  found  the  percentages  at  a  certain  rate  or  under. 
There  are  more  cases  under  than  at  the  rate,  for  instance  the  27 
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per  cent,  of  the  women  and  girls  at  $5.00  and  under.  As  the  larger 
number  of  cases  had  been  worked  up  from  an  hour  basis  very  few  in- 
deed would  come  out  at  $5.00. 


GIRLS  AND  WOMEN. 
A  study  of  seven  factories,  representing  656  girls  and 
Only  58  of  this  number  are  under  16  years. 

27  per  cent,  are  receiving  $  5.00  and  under.  , 

50.63  per  cent,  are  receiving  6.25  and  under. 
66.18  per  cent,  are  receiving  7.50  and  under. 
84.77  per  cent,  are  receiving  8.50  and  under. 
90.86  per  cent,  are  receiving  9.50  and  under. 
94.67  per  cent,  are  receiving  10.50  and  under. 
'5.33  per  cent,  are  receiving  over  $10.50. 
(See  diagram  A.  Wage  Curve  I.) 

A  study  of  seven  factories  representing  598  women  and  girls  over  16. 
19.90  per  cent,  receive  $  5.00  and  under. 
45.82  per  cent,  receive      6.25  and  under. 
62.88  per  cent,  receive      7.50  and  under. 
83.28  per  cent,  receive      8.50  and  under. 

89.97  per  cent,  receive  9.50  and  under. 
94.15  per  cent,  receive    10.50  and  under. 

5.85  per  cent,  receive  more  than  $10.50. 
(See  diagram  A.  Wage  Curve  II.) 

MEN    AND    BOYS. 
A  study  of  eleven  factories,  representing  1,079  men  and  boys. 
Only  47  of  this  number  are  under  16. 

4.08  per  cent,  receive  $  5.75  and  under. 

12.98  per  cent,  receive      7.85  and  under. 

34.38  per  cent,  receive  9.75  and  under. 
52.73  per  cent,  receive  11.25  and  under. 
79.06  per  cent,  receive  13.50  and  under. 
92.86  per  cent,  receive     15.75  and  under. 

7.14  per  cent,  receive  over  $15.  75. 
(See  diagram  B.,  Wage  Curve  I.) 

1,032  Men  and  Boys  Over  16. 

9.01  per  cent,  receive  $  7.85  and  under. 

31.39  per  cent,  receive  9.75  and  under. 
50.57  per  cent,  receive  11.25  and  under. 
78.30  per  cent,  receive  13.50  and  under. 
92.63  per  cent,  receive    15.75  and  under. 

7.47  per  cent,  receive  over  $15.  75.  > 

(See  diagram  B.,  Wage  Curve  II.) 

RESULTS   OF   WAGE   DATA. 

The  study  of  the  wage  rates  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  and  ac^ 
curate  presentation  of  : 
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(a)  The  market  price  of  this  class  of  factory  labor  in  London. 

(b)  The  purchasing  power  or  economic  demand  of  tho  factory 
worker. 

In  attempting  to  get  at  the  standard  of  living  that  these  different 
wage  rates  would  maintain,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  data  being 
available  from  local  family  budgets,  we  have  made  use  of  the  findings 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation's  investigations  in  New  York  City. 

FOOD. 

The  food  budget  was  compiled  from  the  budgets  submitted  by 
families  having  incomes  of  from  $600.00  to  $700.00.  These  budgets 
were  then  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry  at 
Yale  University.  The  report  showed  that  22  cents  a  day  for  each 
adult  was  the  minimum  nourishment  limit  for  New  York  City.  With 
this  as  a  basis,  and  accepting  the  nourishment  scale  as  adopted  for 
the  various  members  of  a  family  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  food  cost  of  maintaining  a  family  of  five  will  be  68 
cents  per  day,  or  $4.75  per  week,  or  $247.00  annually.  This  is  based 
upon  a  family  of  father,  mother,  one  girl  aged  9  years,  and  two  boys 
aged  6  and  4  years,  respectively,  for  which  the  relative  nourishment 
scale  is  as  follows:  Adoilt  man  10,  adult  woman  8,  child  (6  to  9  years) 
5,  child  (4  to  5  years)  4. 

A  typical  New  York  weekly  budget  at  this  efficiency  basis  of  22 
cents,  is  given  below: 

4  lbs.  beef $  .48      1  lb.  crackers 10 

4  lbs.  salt   28     2  lbs.  rolled  oats 10 

1  lb.  ham 16     5  lbs.  potatoes 16 

1  lb.  chicken 14     1  lb.  onions   ; 05 

1  tlb.  fish 05    %  lb.  string  beans 05 

1  lb.  butter 27    .^  lb.  dried  peas 05 

14  lbs.  milk 70     2  lbs.  canned  tomatoes 08 

1  lb.  milk,  condensed 10     1  lb.  apples 05 

1  lb.  tea 18 

$2.43   3%  lbs.  sugar 17 

%  lb.  molasses 03 

12  lbs.  bread    60   beer  and  pickles 30 

41bs.rolls    35  

1  lb.  flour 05  $2.32 

Total  of  $4.7'5  per  week;  or,  $247.00  per  year. 

With  these  figures  before  us  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  at  the 
present  time  in  London,  $247.00  will  fairly  represent  here  the  minimum 
nourishment  for  efficiency  of  an  average  family  of  five.  If  this  is 
thought  too  high,  the  lower  prices  for  clothing  will  more  than  offset 
the  food  figures. 
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The  clothing  figures  of  the  New  York  Report  are  low  for  London. 
The  standard  is  placed  at  $100.00  for  the  family  of  five — a  minimum 
below  which  they  cannot  go;  or  at  which  even  to  have  the  family 
comfortably  clothed.  It  will  probably  necessitate  calls  upon  charitable 
institutions  and  rummage  sales  in  addition,  and  presupposes  good 
mending  ability  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  The  figures  are  obtained 
from  the  following  expenditures. 

MAN— YEARLY  EXPENDITURE  FOR  CLOTHES. 

2  hats  or  caps $2.00   4  hankerchiefs 30 


1  overcoat  (3  years) 5.00 

1  suit   10.00 

1  pair  pantaloons   2.00 

2  pair  overalls    1.50 

3  working  shirts  1.00 

2  white  shirts  1.00 

6  collars 60 

4  ties    50 


Summer#underwear 1.00 

Winter  underwear 1.50 

6  pair  hose 60 

2  pair  shoes   4.00 

Repair  of  shoes 1.50 

Gloves  and  mittens 50 


$33.00 


EACH   BOY— YEARLY 

hats $  .50 

overcoat    2.50 

suit   2.50 

pair  trousers 50 

waists    50 

Summer  underwear 50 


EXPENDITURE   FOR   CLOTHES. 

Winter  underwear 1.00 

6  pair  hose 50 

2  pair  shoes   2.00 

Repair  of  shoes  1.25 

Mittens    .25 


$12.00 


WOMAN— YEARLY  EXPENDITURE  FOR  CLOTHES 


1  hat    $1.50   6  handkerchiefs 


.45 


1  cloak  (2  years)    2.50 

2  dresses  (wash  goods)  ....  2.50 
1  woolen  dress 5.00 

3  waists 1.50 

1  petticoat    50 

Linen,  etc 70 

Summer  underwear 50 

Winter  underwear 1.00 


Gloves  and  mittens 50 

6  pair  stockings 60 

3  aprons    50 

Repair  shoes 1.25 

2  pair  shoes   3.00 

Sundries    1.00 


$23.00 


ONE  GIRL— YEARLY  EXPENDITURE  FOR  CLOTHES. 


2  hats $1.25 

1  cloak    2.00 

4  dresses    


2  petticoats    50 

Summer  underwear 50 

Winter  underwear 1.00 


4  dresses  (wash  goods) 2.00   6  handkerchiefs 25 

1  woolen  dress    1.50   Gloves  and  mittens 25 

4  waists    1.00   6  pair  stockings .50 
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2  pair  shoes  2.50   Ribbons,  etc 50 

Repair  shoes    1.25  

$15.00 

TOTAL  FOR  THE  FAMILY. 

Man   $33.00 

Woman 23.00 

Girl   15.00 

Two  boys  24.00 

Washing   6.00 


$100.00 
RENT. 

Investigation  of  housing  in  London  showed  that  houses  renting 
for  less  than  $10.00  are  usually  both  luncomfortabie  and  unsanitary. 
The  efficiency  housing  standard  for  London  should  take  as  its  basis 
one  family,  one  house.  It  may  be  possible  to  reduce  rents  by  munici- 
pal housing  companies.  However,  at  present  $12.00  is  about  the 
minimum  limit  for  healthy  family  life.  This  would  make  the  minimum 
yearly  rental  at  $144.00. 

The  total  budget  at  this  efficiency  standard,  including  these  large 
items,  together  with  other  expenditures  is  as  follows: 

Housing  ($12  monthly)  $144.00 

Car  fares  (a  return  trip  to  the  City  once  a  week) 5.20 

Fuel  and  light  (coal  oil,  $3.50;  5  tons  coal  $7.50— $3750) 41.00 

Food 247.00 

Clothing 100.00 

Furniture  and  Bedding 10.00 

Lodge  and  Union  dues  and  Church   10.00 

Insurance   10.00 

Health  (Scarcely  any  provision  for  care  of  health) 5.00 

Education  and  amusement 10,00 

Miscelaneous 15.00 

Total $597.20 

RESULTS  OF  BUDGET  DATA. 

The  study  of  this  family  budget  cannot  be  accepted  with  the 
same  authority  as  if  all  the  data  had  been  gleaned  in  London,  yet  the 
total  amount  of  $597.20  may  be  taken  as  dangerously  close  to  the 
minimum  at  which  a  self-respecting  family  of  five  persons  may  live  in 
London. 

In  1911  the  census  gave  the  average  total  annual  income  of  wage 
earners  in  manufacturing  industries  of  London  at  $445.00, — a  hundred 
dollars  less  than  this  minimum.     Our  own  investigation  of  the  wage 
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returns  of  men  and  boys  "over  16  years  show  that  over  50  per  cent, 
are  receiving  $562.50  and  under  (50  weeks  constituting  an  average 
year's  work)  or  $34.70  below  the  minimum,  for  the  most  favorable  of 
this  group.    Then  there  are  34.38  per  cent,  receiving  $9.75  per  week 

The  figures  help  to  explain  why  a  few  weeks'  idleness  bring  so 
many  of  the  wage  earners  face  to  face  with  not  only  hard  times, 
but  with  actual  poverty. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  both  in  the  chapters  on  Industrial 
education  and  on  Industrial  conditions,  a  thorough  treatment  here  of 
child  labor  is  unnecessary. 

The  Child  Labor  Act  is  well  enforced.  Only  eight  or  nine  in- 
fractions occurred  during  the  last  year,  and  in  the  majority  of  the 
cases  the  parents  were  responsible.  In  almost  every  case  the  greed 
of  the  parents  rather  than  actual  need  was  the  cause  for  sending  the 
child  to  work.  The  large  number  of  Old  Country  people  coming  to 
London  have  rendered  the  enforcement  of  the  law  more  difficult.  When 
the  word  of  the  parent  and  child  is  doubted  the  Inspector  is  unable  to 
get  evidence  to  the  contrary  as  the  birth  certificate  is  in  the 
country  from  which  the  child  has  come.  There  has  been  little  diffi- 
culty with  the  employers  since  the  iFactory  Inspector  notified  them 
that  he  was  going  to  be  especially  severe  with  infractions  of  the 
Child  Labor  Act. 

The  Child  Labor  Act,  however,  does  not  protect  all  children.  In 
a  certain  shoe-shining  shop  in  the  city  it  was  found  that  boys  were 
working  much  longer  hours  than  is  permitted  by  law  in  the  industries 
which  come  under  the  Act.  A  fifteen-year-old  Greek  was  working  80% 
hours  per  week  for  this  shop.  What  opportunity  has  this  boy  to  learn 
to  read  English  and  fit  himself  for  citizenship  ?  In  the  same  class  of 
unprotected  boy  workers  are  to  found  the  pin  boys  in  bowling 
alleys.  In  one  alley  (the  leading  alley  in  the  city)  four  or  five  boys 
are  employed  12  hours  per  day  with  time  off  for  meals.  There  are 
from  four  to  six  other  boys  who  work  from  4.30  in  the  afternoon 
to  11  o'clock.  The  ages  of  these  boys  range  from  12  to  14  years. 
This  work,  the  manager  said,  was  done  by  men  in  the  United  States, 
but  as  business  was  not  as  good  in  London,  it  did  not  pay  to  keep  men. 
The  city  has  a  regulation  governing  the  hours  of  newsboys,  prohibit- 
ing them  selling  papers  after  9:00  o'clock.  This  same  regulation  could 
be  amended  so  as  to  include  boot  blacks,  pin  boys  and  others  who 
may  need  its  protection. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  MEN'S  FEDERATION. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  committee  back  of  the  present 
investigation  was  composed  of  two  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor 
in  the  city,  the  first  Socialist  candidate  in  Canada,  two  professional  men 
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and  two  representatives  of  labor.  Groups  of  men  like  these  will  do 
much  to  bring  about  a  better  relationship  between  capital  and  labor, 
and  make  for  a  greater  measure  of  justice.  They  are  willing  and 
eager  to  get  at  the  facts  of  the  present  situation  by  boljh  a  study  of 
pay  rolls  and  family  budgets. 

The  aim  of  the  present  investigation  was  with  this  twofold  pur- 
pose, namely  to  find  out  from  the  primary  sources  the  pay  roll  of 
each  factory  visited,  the  actual  wage  of  each  employee,  and  then  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  family  budgets  representing  wage  earners 
of  all  the  rate  groups.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  to  get  at  the  standard 
of  living  that  each  wage  rate  group  could  maintain.  With  this  data 
it  would  only  be  another  step  by  a  chemical  analysis  to  ascertain  the 
food  units  necessary  to  economic  and  social  efficiency.  A  part  only 
of  this  plan,  however,  has  been  completed.  The  pay  roll  data  may  be 
looked  upon  as  exhaustive  for  the  group  of  industries  with  which  they 
deal.  The  time  was  limited  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  impossible 
to  finish  the  family  budget  investigation.  The  number  of  budgets  so 
far  obtained  are  not  large  enough  or  sufficiently  representative  to  be 
cf  any  real  value  for  our  purpose. 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS  IN  LONDON. 

The  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna  in  the  'Foreword  to  the  re»cently  issued 
first  annual  report  of  the  Toronto  Housing  'Company,  Limited,  wrote: 
"Canada  should  do  more  than  banish  the  slums.  *  *  *  Better 
housing  has  a  far  wider  application  than  the  slum  problem.  It 
means  better  living  conditions  for  the  great  masses  of  wage  earners, 
and  will  bring  with  it  a  toning  up  of  our  whole  social  and  industrial 
system.  *  *  *  j  agree  with  the  statement  that  every  Cana- 
dian workman  of  steady  habits  should  be  able  to  own  his  home.  The 
advantage  is  as  much  to  the  State  as  to  the  individual,  for  the  home 
must  always  be  the  starting  point  for  strengthening  and  elevating 
the  social  conscience  and  the  national  life." 

London  has  been  called  a  city  of  homes.  The  residences  of  the 
wealthy  and  of  the  middle  class  in  it  are  substantial  and  sightly; 
the  living  conditions  of  the  mass  of  the  wage  earners  are  generally 
good;  the  ties  of  home  are  strong.  The  aim  of  the  body  of  the  work- 
men has  been  to  own  their  own  houses — ^houses  usually  of  appropriate 
size,  well  located  upon  wide  and  deep  lots  with  lawn  and  garden,  fac- 
ing upon  wide  streets.  Beyond  the  centre  of  the  city  there  is  thus 
far  but  little  overcrowding  of  buildings  upon  lots;  and  the  large,  open 
spaces  give  to  the  majority  of  the  people  a  home  environment  which 
should  be  jealously  guarded. 

A  housing  problem  in  such  a  city  as  London  seldom  arises  when 
the  occupants  ar«  the  owners  of  the  dwellings.     Accordingly  in  the 
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I^ivestigation  no  attempt  was  made  to  cover  the  entire  city;  nor  even 
a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  it  from  which  to  draw  city-wide 
conclusions  based  upon  percentages.  The  investigation  had  two  main 
objects  in  view:  to  determine  the  conditions  existing  in  the  rented 
houses  in  which  the  poorer  English  speaking  immigrant  and  the 
poorer  Canadian  locates;  and  to  study  the  housing  of  different  classes 
of  the  foreigners  who  have  been  added  to  the  population  within  the 
past  few  years.  Houses  were  inspected  in  certain  typical  districts: — 
on  Hyman  street,  west  of  Richmond;  on  Ridout  street,  between  Dun- 
das  and  Carling,  at  the  corner  of  King  street,  and  across  the  G.  T.  R. 
tracks;  on  Richmond  street,  from  Bathurst  to  Horton;  on  Thames 
street,  south  of  York  street;  and  nineteen  houses  owned  or  rented  by 
Poles  and  Russians  on  Phillip,  Nelson,  Maitland,  William,  Adelaide 
and  South  streets.  Sixty-eight  houses  were  visited,  and  the  living 
conditions  of  eight-eight  families  or  of  558  people  were  tabulated. 

CONDITIONS  FAVORABLE. 

After  classifying  and  tabulating  the  findings  the  various  data 
showing  favorable  and  adverse  conditions  were  brought  together. 
On  the  credit  side,  it  was  found  that  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
dwellings  are  detached  houses,  usually  of  one  storey  and  of  five  to 
seven  rooms.  Not  one  of  the  buildings  is  over  three  stories  in  height, 
and  in  only  one  is  the  basement  used  as  a  dwelling.  Only  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  houses  have  dark  rooms  used  as  sleeping  rooms,  always 
the  middle  room  of  the  inner  houses  of  a  terrace.  Without  an  excep- 
tion the  detached  dwellings  do  not  cover  more  than  one-half  of  the 
lots;  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  houses  have  yards  of  sufficient  size 
to  conform  to  the  customary  standards  of  light  and  ventilation.  Sixty- 
seven  of  the  houses  are  connected  with  the  city  water  system;  and  in 
some  cases  oil  lamps  have  given  place  to  gas  or  electricity.  Thirty- 
four  families  keep  no  boarders  or  lodgers;  and  two-thirds  of  the 
families  have  at  least  one  room  which  can  be  used  as  a  common 
meeting  place  for  the  family's  social  life. 

CONDITIONS  UNFAVORABLE. 

On  the  other  hand  offsetting  these  housing  credits  are  a  number 
of  adverse  conditions.  The  buildings  occupied  by  the  poorer  English- 
speaking  Canadian  or  immigrant,  are  in  the  majority  of  instances  in 
bad  repair,  and  dirty,  if  not  filthy.  One  family  of  six  is  living  in  a 
two-storey  terrace  near  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  rooms  are  low 
and  dark;  and  from  the  very  location  cannot  be  kept  clean,  even 
should  the  woman  make  the  attempt.  The  yard  is  high  at  the  back, 
and  mud  runs  into  the  rooms  at  rear.  The  water  tap  is  placed  outside 
the  kitchen  door;  and  the  privy  is  out  on  a  lane  in  front  of  a  bam 
u.«!ed  by  teamsters.     It  is  so  broken  and  delapidated  that  privacy  is 
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impossible.    Garbage  is  not  removed,  and  is  thrown  in  a  heap  in  the 
yard. 

Two  families,  each  of  five  members,  live  in  the  centre  houses  of 
another  terrace  on  a  different  street.  The  buildings  are  in  fair  repair, 
and  the  garbage  is  removed  when  assistance  is  given  the  collector  to 
lift  the  cans  over  the  back  fence.  The  fence  has  no  gate.  Conse- 
quently all  delivery  men,  whether  of  groceries  or  of  wood  or  coal, 
must  in  each  house  enter  by  the  front  door,  pass  through  the  living 
room  and  a  dark  bedroom,  before  they  reach  the  kitchen  or  the  wood- 
shed. 

In  a  different  section  of  the  city,  almost  at  the  very  centre,  is 
a  row  of  houses  three  stories  in  height  which  illustrate  the  tendency 
to  huddle  families  together  in  light  housekeeping  rooms.  In  one 
eight-roomed  house  are  three  families — one  of  three  members,  the 
second  of  four,  and  the  third  of  ten — a  total  of  seventeen  people  in 
eight  rooms.  Nearby  is  a  double  house  of  twenty-one  rooms  sheltering 
seven  families.  The  first  family  of  three  persons  occupies  two  rooms; 
then  follow  two  people  in  three  rooms;  three  people  in  two  rooms; 
three  people  in  two  rooms;  three  people  in  two  rooms;  three  people  in 
two  rooms;  four  people  in  two  rooms;  and  seven  people  in  five  rooms; 
a  total  of  twenty-four  people  in  the  one  house. 

Within  seven  minutes*  walk  of  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  three- 
storey  house  divided  into  apartments  for  the  poorest  people.  The 
building  is  old,  the  rooms  are  large,  and  the  halls  are  wide.  They 
need  to  be  because  they  are  the  storeroom  for  the  clothing  and  the 
unused  possessions  of  the  families.  On  the  third  floor  are  four  rooms 
occupied  by  five  adult  single  men;  three  rooms  are  clean,  the  fourth 
is  filthy.  On  the  second  floor  are  two  large  rooms  at  the  front.  An 
old  lady  lives  by  herself  in  one.  Across  the  hall  is  a  family  of  three 
— two  adults,  one  an  invalid,  and  a  young  boy.  When  visited,  three 
beds  were  in  the  room,  at  one  side  was  a  stove,  by  the  window  a 
table  upon  which  were  the  remains  of  the  last  meal.  From  the 
corners  of  the  room  stretched  lines  of  drying  clothes,  and  the  man 
was  busy  at  the  wash  tub  completing  the  washing.  In  the  rear  is  a 
family  of  six  occupying  three  small  rooms.  The  first  floor,  which  is 
partially  a  basement,  contains  four  apartments  of  small  rooms,  with 
one  person  in  one  room,  a  family  of  three  in  two  rooms,  a  family  of 
five  in  two  rooms,  and  an  old  woman  and  a  young  boy  in  two  rooms 
at  the  rear.  In  sixteen  rooms  there  are  twenty-five  people,  ten  of 
whom  are  children.  For  them  all  there  is  one  hydrant  outside  the 
house  near  the  street.  There  is  no  sewer  connection,  and  only  two 
outside  toilets  at  the  back  of  the  yard.  One  is  seldom  used,  and  the 
other  is  unspeakably  filthy.  Fortunately  the  garbage  and  ashes  are 
removed  twice  a  week. 

This  house  and  the  twenty-one  roomed  house  in  the  terrace  are 
in  all  respects  typical  examples  of  tenements. 
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The  poorer  English-speaking  immigrant  in  London  too  often  has 
been  forced  to  be  content  with  an  existence  in  houses  and  under  con- 
ditions which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  a  self-respecting  Canadian. 
He  does  not  naturally  desire  dirt  and  squalor  in  cramped  quarters; 
but  that  is  what  is  offered  him  at  the  rentals  he  is  able  to  pay.  Even 
were  it  true  that  he  prefers  such  homes,  it  would  not  be  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city  nor  of  the  country  that  he  should  accept  with  cheer- 
fulness or  indifference  a  low  level  of  living. 

HOMES  OF  FOREIGNERS. 

A  careful  investigation  was  made  amongst  sections  of  the  for- 
eigners— ^^Syrians,  Italians,  Poles,  and  especially  the  Russians.  A 
number  of  the  foreign  residents  are  freeholders,  who  have  purchased 
homes,  usually  valued  at  $1,400.  Water  connection  is  invariably  found 
in  such  houses;  sometimes  electric  lights  have  been  installed;  and 
the  standard  of  living  is  practically  as  high  as  that  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Rented  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  depreciate  in  value 
with  the  foreign  tenant,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  neighborhood 
alter.  Sanitation  is  bad.  In  no  case  is  there  an  inside  toilet,  and  in 
but  few  instances  is  the  garbage  removed.  One  Italian  family  is  liv- 
ing within  a  three-minute  walk  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  seven  people 
in  four  rooms.  There  is  inside  city  water,  but  a  broken  outdoor  toilet 
backed  up  to  a  similar  toilet  in  a  small,  dirty  yard.  It  was  said  by  one 
official  who  attempted  to  excuse  the  presence  of  the  outdoor  privy  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city.  "It  is  connected  with  the  sewer,  but  there 
is  no  water  to  flush  it." 

In  the  more  outlying  district  not  only  is  the  outside  toilet  in- 
variable, but  amongst  the  foreigners  garbage  removal  is  exceptional. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  families  either  burn  the  refuse,  bury  it  in  the 
yard,  or  carry  it  themselves  to  the  dump.  One  simply  throws  it  over 
the  fence.  In  one  section  the  city  carts  go  no  farther  than  a  block 
north  of  a  whole  street  of  Russian  dwellings. 

The  ventilation  of  the  houses  is  usually  bad,  and  ventilation  is  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  good  housing.  Despite  the  presence  of  large 
lots  and  wide  open  spaces,  windows  are  kept  constantly  closed;  and 
in  the  winter  time  all  cracks  are  filled  with  paper  or  cloths  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  cold  air.  That  is  especially  true  of  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments. No  provision  is  made  for  the  change  of  air  necessary  for 
healthy  living  in  rooms  which  are  almost  continually  occupied. 

Despite  the  lack  of  ventilation  rooms  are  used  to  their  full 
capacity  as  sleeping  quarters.  There  is  bad  over-crowding  in  many 
instances,  judged  by  all  standards  of  air  space,  and  by  the  ordinary 
standards  of  comfort.  In  one  Russian  house  the  young  couple  have 
furnished  the  first  floor  of  three  rooms.  One  bed  room  they  reserve 
for  themselves,  the  other  is  rented  to  four  men.    They  do  not  furnish 
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another  bed  room  upstairs  because  "the  four  men  pay  the  rent  and 
we  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  boarders."  The  neat,  clean  house 
of  seven  rooms  owned  by  another  Russian  family  shelters  a  strange 
assortment  of  fourteen  people  in  four  sleeping  rooms — an  aged  mother, 
one  daughter  and  her  husband  and  two  children,  another  widowed 
daughter  and  her  baby,  and  seven  boarders.  Two  sleep  in  one  room  in 
another  house,  and  eight  in  two  other  small  bedrooms.  Eighteen 
people  are  in  one  Polish  house  of  seven  rooms  or  five  sleeping  rooms. 
An  old  lady  and  a  young  girl  occupy  one  room,  and  a  married  couple 
another.  Thirteen  boarders  are  given  three  rooms  of  medium  size, 
with  windows  carefully  closed,  and  clothes,  clean  and  dirty,  hung 
thick  upon  all  the  walls. 

The  foreign  boarding  houses  with  two  exceptions  are  managed  by 
married  people  who  live  in  the  houses.  In  each  of  the  exceptions  one 
woman  is  the  "boss."  She  rents  the  house;  to  her  the  men  pay  their 
monthly  $3  for  sleeping  accommodation;  and  she  cooks  for  them  the 
food  which  they  must  provide  for  themselves.  A  low,  frame  house, 
on  Maitland  street  contains  six  rooms.  One  is  used  as  the  dining- 
room  and  general  meeting  room.  Into  it  and  the  hall  five  sleeping 
rooms  open,  each  crowded  with  beds  and  cots,  and  the  clothing  of  the 
lodgers.  Thirteen  men  board  there  with  the  woman.  She  is  married, 
she  claims;  but  her  husband  is  in  some  unknown  place  in  Russia.  The 
second  house  is  of  six  rooms  with  five  sleeping  rooms  somewhat 
larger  than  the  former.  Entrance  to  the  rooms  was  refused,  be- 
cause, judging  from  the  odors  which  came  to  the  hall,  they  were  too 
dirty  for  inspection.  The  stalwart,  domineering  woman  who  is  the 
"boss"  also  claims  to  have  a  husband,  but  he  likewise  has  been  left 
behind  somewhere  in  Russia.  Eighteen  boarders  resided  there  at  the 
time  of  the  inspection,  a  number  increased  by  four  in  the  following 
week.  In  both  houses,  overcrowding,  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  moral 
conditions  are  bad. 

Living  conditions  amongst  the  foreigners  in  London  have  been 
improved  within  the  past  two  years  through  the  activity  of  the  health 
department;  but  apparently  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  through 
education,  and  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  law. 

THE  LODGER  PROBLEM. 

The  data  secured  during  the  investigation  may  be  presented  in  a 
different  way  to  make  clearer  the  problem  which  arises  from  the 
lodger.  Thirty-four  of  88  families  inspected,  representing  155 
people,  keep  204  lodgers,  a  total  of  359  people.  In  sixteen  of  the 
houses  there  are  less  than  five  lodgers  and  no  signs  of  overcrowding. 
The  remaining  eighteen  houses,  representing  85  members  in  the  fam- 
ilies, keep  169  lodgers;  a  total  of  254  people,  or  an  average  of  14.1 
persons  to  a  house.    The  eighteen  houses  have  136  rooms,  an  average 


of  7.6 :  of  which  96  are  sleeping  rooms,  an  average  of  5.4.  That  is,  each 
of  these  big  boarding  houses  averages  2.2  rooms  other  than  sleeping 
rooms  for  all  the  varied  activities  of  the  life  within  it.  If  a  kitchen 
and  a  living  raom  are  provided,  proper  inside  sanitary  arrangements 
are  impossible,  and  medieval  conditions  remain.  In  fact  in  only  one 
house  is  there  a  bathroom,  sink  and  toilet;  in  only  seven  is  there 
sewer  connection  with  the  sink  alone. 

There  are  in  the  eighteen  houses  58  bedrooms  for  the  169 
boarders,  an  average  per  room  of  2.9,  too  high  an  average  for  the 
air  space  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms.  More  than  two  lodgers  are  in 
25  of  the  rooms;  more  than  three  in  eighteen  rooms;  more  than  four 
in  six  rooms;  and  six  lodgers  in  one  room. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  facts  adduced  during  the  investigation  point  to  certain 
definite  conclusions.  London  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  progress 
in  the*  matter  of  sanitation.  Mr.  Veiller,  an  American  housing  ex- 
pert, has  written:  "In  a  community  of  any  considerable  size  to  com- 
pel people  to  use  antiquated  privies  is  a  relic  of  barbarism."  He  con- 
demns absolutely  the  use  of  earthenware  or  tile  sewer  pipes,  upon 
which  rests  the  defense  of  the  London  system.  London  should  not 
tolerate  outside  toilets,  especially  in  the  downtown  district.  Toronto 
has  hastened  the  abolition  of  the  out-door  toilet  of  any  type  by  allow- 
ing Dr.  Hastings,  the  medical  health  officer,  to  install  inside  toilets. 
The  expense  is  charged  to  the  house  owner  with  his  taxes,  and  is 
payable  in  installments  in  five  years;  thus  spreading  the  cost  and  do- 
ing away  with  any  possible  hardship,  while  insuring  that  the  change 
be  made  promptly.     London  should  follow  the  example  of  Toronto. 

The  lodging  problem  and  the  allied  problem  caused  by  the  sub- 
letting of  houses  for  light-housekeeping  apartments,  make  essential 
an  immediate  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  entire  situation  to  the 
end  that  a  coAiprehensive  and  satisfactory  by-law  may  be  secured  to 
remedy  existing  evils,  and  prevent  the  inevitable  result  from  un- 
checked present  tendencies.  Overcrowding  in  London's  houses  is 
the  result  of  the  lodger,  not  of  the  family;  the  end  of  good  housing  is 
the  development  of  homes.  Any  housing  by-law,  therefore,  should 
prevent  the  crowding  of  lodgers  into  rooms  where'  the  air  space  and 
the  ventilation  are  less  than  the  requirements  of  good  health.  It 
should  have  as  its  ultimate  aim  the  guarding  of  the  home  life  of  the 
occupant.  Because  lodgers  increase  to  the  landlord  the  renting 
value  of  his  house,  the  by-law  should  place  upon  him  the  responsibility 
for  any  undue'  crowding  in  the  dwellings. 

Good  houses  and  good  homes  mean  greater  efficiency  for  the 
workman;  a  fairer  chance  for  the  worker  and  his  family;  a  higher 
standard  of  citizenship  and  fewer  social  problems.    London  therefore 
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should  study  closely  and  follow  the  example  of  those  cities  which  are 
facing  the  housing  problem  fairly,  and  are  seeking  its  solution.  By 
legal  enactment,  by  the  formation  of  housing  companies  it  may  be, 
by  education  of  the  people  in  the  principles  of  health  and  right  living, 
the  vital  importance  of  homes,  she  should  seek  a  higher  standard  for 
hel*  city  dwellings. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

When  we  consider  that  almost  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  boys 
in  London  industries  have  a  weekly  income  of  less  than  $11.25  and 
that  a  good  proportion  of  these  are  married  men  with  families,  and 
further  that  a  similar  percentage  of  women  and  girls  are  receiving 
$6.25  or  less  per  week,  and  among  these  a  considerable  number  who 
are  self-supporting,  we  realize  the  importance  of  the  cost  of  living. 
Through  the  study  of  a  comparative  budget  we  have  seen  the  narrow 
margin  that  separates  many  from  actual  want.  Anything  therefore 
that  tends  to  lessen  the  cost  of  living,  especially  for  this  marginal 
group  should  have  hearty  support. 

The  farmers'  market  is  invaluable  as  it  affords  a  check  on  the 
increasing  cost  of  food  stuff.  This  it  accomplishes  both  for  those  who 
buy  on  the  market  and  for  those  who  patronize  local  dealers  by  main- 
taining free  competition.  The  local  middleman  cannot  manipulate 
prices  to  any  great  extent,  even  if  he  would,  for  his  customers  always 
have  access  to  a  market  where  free  and  open  competition  prevails. 

A  careful  study  of  the  market  was  made  on  three  Saturdays 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November  to  find  out  its  value  to 
the  city  and  how  it  might  be  fostered  and  improved.  This  investiga- 
tion showed  the  average  number  of  loads  (wagons  and  buggies)  on 
the  market  to  be  357,  not  including  an  average  of  108  offerings  in  the 
poultry  house,  making  a  total  of  465  places  of  sale  and  representing 
724  persons. 

There  were  601  persons  selling  with  the  357  loads  on  the  outside 
market,  of  these  57  per  cent,  were  men  and  43  per  cent,  were  women. 
The  following  products  were  offered  for  sale:  In  477  of  the  loads  were 
to  be  found  vegetables,  in  60  per  cent,  poultry,  26  per  cent,  fruit, 
61  per  cent,  dairy  products,  34  per  cent,  eggs,  5  per  cent,  live  stock, 
and  in  3  per  cent,  honey,  nuts,  etc. 

The  value  of  the  loads,  not  including  the  poultry  house,  amounted 
to  $7,247.00,  an  average  of  $20.30  per  load,  or  $12.06  for  each  person. 
The  average  distance  from  market  was  8%  miles,  the  average  time 
spent  both  at  market  and  on  the  road  was  6  hours  and  42  minutes. 
MeaJs  cost  $144.24,  or  an  average  of  24  cents  per  meal.  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  went  to  restaurants,  while  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  went 
to  the  hotels.  Stabling  cost  $71.40,  or  an  average  of  20  cents  per 
load. 
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In  the  poultry  house  there  were  on  an  average  of  108  offerings, 
with  123  persons  selling,  23  per  cent,  of  whom  were  men  and  77  per 
cent,  were  women;  10  per  cent,  were  offering  for  sale  vegetables, 
81  per  cent,  poultry,  16  per  cent,  fruit,  30  per  cent,  dairy  products,  43 
per  cent,  eggs,  3  per  cent,  honey,  nuts,  etc.  The  value  of  the  offerings 
amounted  to  $1,216.00,  or  $11.26  for  each  offering.  The  average  dis- 
tance from  market  was  9^  miles,  and  the  time  spent  on  the  market 
and  road  was  5  hours  and  52  minutes.  The  amount  spent  on  meals 
was  $35.30,  or  28  cents  for  each  person;  stabling  and  car  fare  cost 
$28.65  or  26  cents  for  each  offering. 

The  total  value  of  the  produce  offered  for  sale  amounted  in  all 
to  $8,465  for  Saturday  alone.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  markets  are  not 
as  large.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  estimate  that  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce offered  for  sale  on  these  two  days  will  equal  50  per  cent,  of  that 
of  Saturday,  or  a  total  weekly  market  of  $12,697.50. 

The  attendance  on  the  outside  market  shows  that  22  per  cent, 
come  to  market  twice  a  week,  12  per  cent,  three  times  a  week,  30 
per  cent,  weekly,  15  per  cent,  fortnightly,  14  per  cent,  monthly,  and 
7  per  cent,  quarterly. 

The  attendance  on  the  poultry  house,  7.6  per  cent,  came  twice  a 
w^eek,  4.3  per  cent,  three  times  a  week,  56  per  cent,  weekly,  19  per 
cent,  fortnightly,  9.8  per  cent,  monthly  and  3.3  per  cent,  quarterly. 

In  answer  to  the  question  what  improvements  would  you  suggest 
for  the  market,  those  on  the  outside  market  answered  as  follows: 
38  per  cent,  that  the  market  be  paved,  32  per  cent,  that  stalls  for  rent 
be  provided,  5  per  cent,  asked  that  these  be  free,  31  per  cent,  wanted 
covered  paved  walks  together  with  increased  space.  Of  those  in  the 
poultry  house:  3  per  cent,  desired  that  the  market  be  paved,  2  per 
cent,  rented  stalls,  4  per  cent,  covered  walks  and  increased  space, 
44  per  cent,  that  the  poultry  house  be  heated,  26  per  cent,  that  the 
building  be  enlarged  to  afford  sufficient  space,  and  21  per  cent,  that  the 
building  be  kept  cleaner  and  provided  with  more  light. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  reaffirm  the  value  of  the  farmers' 
market  and  not  only  for  the  amount  of  produce  offered  at  supply  and 
demand  prices  but  for  the  protection  it  provides  against  price  agree- 
ment of  the  local  dealers  and  cold  storage  firms.  The  market  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Ontario,  and  as  such  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged. 
Farmers  come  to  market  more  through  custom  than  for  profit.  Once 
the  farmers  get  out  of  the  habit  of  coming  to  market  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  induce  them  to  return  to  this  method  of  selling  their 
produce  as  a  number  of  cities  have  found  when  too  late. 

While  London's  market  is  one  of  the  best  in  Ontario  the  accom- 
modation for  the  farmers  marketing  is  perhaps  the  worst.  There  is 
no  protection  from  rain  by  covered  sheds  or  paved  sidewalks,   ex- 
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cept  for  the  city  meat  vendors.    In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  market 
square  is  too  small  to  accommodate  comfortably  all  the  business. 

The  poultry  house  is  unfit  for  its  present  use.  It  is  poorly  lighted 
and  unsanitary,  and  too  small.  It  is  not  heated  and  the  doors  are 
so  situated  that  there  is  no  protection  from  draughts.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  women  who  come  to  sell  have  driven  on  an  average 
of  9^  miles,  and  must  sit  three  and  four  hours  in  such  a  place  it  is 
not  a  surprise  that  56  per  cent,  requested  that  the  building  be  heated. 
Many  cities  like  Brantf ord  and  Stratford  have  seen  wise  to  foster  their 
farmers'  market  by  providing  suitable  sheds  and  buildings.  This 
should  be  one  of  the  next  civic  improvements  for  London. 

REC30MMENDATI0NS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMITTER 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Ashplant,  Chairman. 

1. — ^That  an  effective  central  employment  agency  or  bureau  be 
established  for  the  city;  and  that  effort  be  made  as  far  as  possible 
by  the  municipality  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed. 

2. — That  child  labor  be  discouraged,  and  the  co-operation  of 
teachers  and  parents  be  urged  to  induce  children  to  enter  the  indus- 
trial school  rather  than  industry. 

3. — ^That  the  study  of  the  local  industrial  opportunities  being  made 
by  our  educationists  to  enable  the  schools  to  supply  the  kind  of 
industrial  education  which  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  this  city  and 
train  for  citizenship,  be  commended. 

4. — That  protection  be  afforded  to  pin  boys  in  bowling  alleys,  boot 
blacks  and  other  boys  under  16,  who  are  not  now  protected  by  the 
Factory  and  Shop  Acts,  as  to  length  of  hours  and  night  work. 

5. — ^That  a  by-law,  limiting  the  number  of  occupants  of  houses  to 
one  for  every  400  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  be  passed  by  the  Council;  and 
connection  with  the  city  sewers  be  made  compulsory  within  a  certain 
given  area. 

6. — Recognizing  the  immense  value  of  the  market  to  London,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  investigation, 

(1)  That  better  accommodation  be  provided  on  the  present 
market  for  the  display  and  sale  of  poultry  and  dairy  products,  as 
the  present  building  is  quite  inadequate,  such  accommodation  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  now  made  for  the  butchers. 

(2)  That  paved  and  covered  walks  be  provided  for  the  entire 
market,  such  as  that  at  present  provided  for  the  meat  vendors. 

(3)  That  regular  stands  be  provided  on  the  market  at  a 
minimum  rental  for  those  who  desire  them. 

7. — ^That  in  view  of  the  conditions  made  manifest  by  the  Survey, 
showing  the  need  of  increased  space  for  the  market,  the  Councii  be 
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asked  to  acquire  the  property  opposite  the  market  on  the  south  side  of 
King  Street. 

8. — In  view  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  into  wages  in  Lon- 
don and  of  the  cost  of  living  as  shown  by  the  efficiency  budget,  that. 

(a)  The  clergy,  the  press  and  all  educationists  be  asked  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  educating  public  opinion 
on  the  importance  of  the  minimum  wage. 

(b)  The  Men's  Federation  continue  its  Investigations  into  the 
conditions  of  the  workers  in  the  city  by  making  a  further  study  of 
wages  in  all  departments  of  industry  and  an  intensive  study  of  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  standard  of  living. 

(c)  Parliament  be  memorialized,  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  prevailing  distress  observable  from  the  low  rate  of 
wages  paid,  to  pass  a  minimum  wage  law  for  the  protection  of 
unskilled  labor,  especially  that  of  women  and  minors. 
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SUGGESTED    READING    LIST. 

The  following  outline  of  a  course  of  reading  has  been  arranged 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  social  and  economic  problems.  It  is 
not  exhaustive,  but  intended  to  be  only  suggestive  of  the  best  books 
in  the  several  departments.  All  the  volumes  indicated  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Public  Library.  Additioiial  supplementary  works  may 
be  secured  dn  the  circulating  library  and  in  the  reference  library. 
The  Library  also  has  bound  copies  of  the  Survey  for  some  years  back, 
a  magazine  of  great  interest  to  all  students  of  contemporary  social 
problems. 


SUBJECT. 

SUGGESTED. 

ALTERNATIVE. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

The         social 
task     of     the 
Church. 

Ranschenbusch — 
Christianity  and 
the  social  crises  ; 
—Batten— The 
social  task  of 
Christianity. 

Peabody — Jesus 
Christ   and    the 
social    question  ; 
Mathews— The 
church   and  the 
changing    order. 

Stelzle,     Addams     and    others — 
Social    application    of    religion ; 
King  —  Moral        and        religious 
challenge         of        our        times ; 
Trawick — ^City    church    and    its 
social        mission ;         Forbush  — 
Church  work   with  boys. 

The  home. 

Thieving— 
The    family; 
— Riis— 
The  peril  and 
preservation  of 
the    home. 

Veiller— Housing 
reform  ; 
Gilman — The 
home ;    its    work 
and    influence. 

Devenport — Heredity      in      rela- 
tion    to     eugenics ;     Mangold — 
Child     Problems ;     Addams— The 
spirit    of    youth    and    the    city 
streets  ;       King — Social      aspects 
Of      education ;      Ansell— Happy 
houses. 

The  industrial 
problem. 

Hobson— The 
social  problems  ; 
Carlton — ^History 
and  problems  of 
organized  labor. 

Adams  &  Sumner 
Labor   problems  ; 
Ely — 'Evolution 
of    industrial    so- 
ciety. 

Nearing— Wages    in    the    United 
States  ;   Stelzle — The  church  and 
labor  ;       Gladden  —  The       labor 
question  ;       Hobson  —  Revolution 
of     modern     capitalism;     Ely — 
Monopolies    and   trusts.  ■ 

Social  waste. 

Devine — Misery 
and  its  causes  ; 
Warner — Ameri- 
can charities. 

Smith— Social 
pathology. 

Hunter  —  Poverty  ;      Report     of 
Committee  of   Fifty— Substitutes 
for  the  saloons   Report  of  Com- 
mittee    of     Fifteen — The    social 
evil ;     Addams — The     new     con- 
science   and    an     ancient    evil; 
Anderson     —     Criminals        and 
crime. 

Eioonomics 
and  Sociolo87* 

EUwood— 
Sociology      and 
modern      social 
problems  ;  Gide — 
Principles      of 
political  economy. 

Ward — Applied 
sociology ; 
Walkei^-Political 
Ek;onomy. 

McKenzie — Introduction     to     so- 
cial    philosophy ;     Hadley— Eco- 
nomics ;       Marshall  —  Principals 
of      economics  ;      Pierson — ^Prin- 
cipals  of   economic. 

_ 

Socialism. 

Kirkup— History 
of     socialism ; 
MacDonald— The 
socialist      move- 
ment. 

Skelton— 
Socialism ;  Spargo 
Socialism. 

Wells— New     worlds     for     old; 
George — Progress    and    poverty ; 
Le     Rossignol  —  Orthodox     so- 
cialism ;      Orth — Socialism      and 
democracy   in   Europe. 
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